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The truth in regard to the place of history in the curriculum as proposed by 
John Dewey is exactly the opposite of the claims made by his detractors, and, 
if known, would prevent the mistakes of many of his would-be followers. 


John Dewey and the Blunted Instrument 





— 


By RAY MONTGOMERY 


decry modern education is the notion that 

progressive educational theory denies the 
study of history a place in the public school cur- 
riculum. Supporters of methods which never 
worked with the majority of students naively or 
cunningly assume whatever they please about 
Dewey's freedom plan for education without 
reading Dewey or examining the character of 
progressive theory. They attribute to acceptance 
of Dewey's theory whatever evils they chance to 
discern or fancy they see in modern practice. 
Unfortunately, many who believe themselves to 
be following Dewey’s method also do not read 
Dewey nor assess the meaning of his theory. 

For proper application of Dewey’s freedom 
plan, history is not merely useful, it is an essen- 
tial study. 

Speaking of the cardinal function of language 
in what Dewey calls “intentional education,” 
that is, formal schooling, Dewey says, “By it 
(language) we are led to share vicariously in 
past human experience, thus widening and en- 
tiching the experience of the present.” When we 
know that Dewey considered the purpose of all 
education to be just such enlargement and en- 
tichment of experience as is here credited to the 
use of history, the frequent charge that he omit- 
ted the study of history from his program is 
shown up in its full falsity. 


Not All That Force or Fraud Acquired 


But Dewey makes his claim as to the worth of 
history so specific that no one need be left in 
doubt. He says, “.. . it is a part of wisdom to 
utilize the products of past history so far as they 
are of help for the future. Since they represent 
the results of prior experience, their value for 
future experience, may, of course, be indefinite- 
ly great.” The “products of past history” include 

written accounts of that history, always par- 
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tial and incomplete but nevertheless valuable as 
recordings of human trial and error, of trial and 
success. Dewey would have agreed with Sis- 
mondi, the French historian, who in 1795 stated 
the function of history in the following words: 


“In history have been sought the rights of the 
present generation, and not examples to guide pos- 
terity; of past ages has been demanded the measure 
of the prerogatives of the throne, or that of the 
liberties of the people, as if nothing could exist to- 
day but what existed yesterday; and truth has suf- 
fered by it, because all parties have misrepresented 
ancient events, to make arms in favor of new pre- 
tenses. History is the basis of all the social sciences, 
but it is because it presents us the collection of all the 
lessons which experience has given, not that of all 
the titles which force or fraud have been able to 
acquire.” 


It is just here that we find the crux of the false 
claim that progressive education derogates the 
study of history. As traditionally handled, his- 
tory is made a wearisome memorization of dates, 
persons and places, with only the vaguest of 
connections between those facts and any real 
and lively concern of the student. Most of us 
who are not among the young and privileged 
few who have enjoyed the newer ways of teach- 
ing can recall some teacher who “taught” his- 
tory as if he or she regarded its dates as pills to 
be swallowed one by one and regurgitated in 
the same order. 


Needs and Hopes of the Living Present 


For such useless piddling with past “facts” 
Dewey would substitute an intelligent employ- 
ment of history as a means of enlightening the 
student concerning the real problems he faces 
in the here and now. Our electoral system is not 
simply a relic of our forefathers’ habits; it is the 
way we place leadership in the hands of fools or 
wise men right now in this atomic danger zone 
of time. The Constitution is surely the magnifi- 
cent achievement of the brave and wise men of 
1789; but it is also the authority for sending us 
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to our deaths in war or the light for adapting 
ourselves to new cooperations and new econo- 
mies. Washington crossing the Delaware is an 
interesting and dramatic episode which will ap- 
peal to almost any child whose imagination has 
not been dulled by useless memory drills, but it 
becomes an effective factor in his present and 
future behavior only if it has a clear and present 
relevance to what goes on about him. Much of 
history is not so dramatic or interest-gathering 
for the young person, but the clue to making it 
relevant to the present is not to be found in grade 
marks or other coercions to force the memoriza- 
tion and recall of details but in tying-up such 
past experiences with the needs and hopes of 
the living present. 

As Dewey says, “Literatures produced in the 
past are, so far as men are now in possession and 
use of them, a part of the present environment of 
individuals; but there is an enormous difference 
between availing ourselves of them as present 
resources and taking them as standards and pat- 
terns in their retrospective character.” Drills in 
dates, persons, and places may serve no useful 
educational purpose. Unless we regard the prac- 
tice of memorization as itself educational, such 
drills separated from active present purposes are 
worthless. If practice in memorization is itself 
desirable, lists of nonsense syllables will serve 
just as well; a popular novelty song would be 
ideal for schoolroom use. It is only when the 
stores of the past are really gold mines of infor- 
mation relevant to present uses that they have 
distinctive educational value. 


Victims of a Trained Incapacity 

Dewey has tried to make this matter clear in 
pointing out the fact of history. “The present,” he 
says, “is not just something which comes after the 
past; much less something produced by it. It is 
what life is in leaving the past behind it.” When 
history is taught as if the present were to be de- 
termined by the follies and wisdom of our an- 
cestors, its value for development and growth is 
lost. The lessons of history are not rules for pres- 
ent behavior but clues to the experiments which 
we may make to enlarge our use and enjoyment 
of the present and to encourage the production 
of a better future. History reveals to us, as Sis- 
mondi put it, what our fathers did, but it remains 
to ask if they did well. Unless the events re- 
counted are viewed in terms of the consequences 
which they have had for present life, they are 
trivialities of no greater worth than nonsense 
rhymes—and far more dangerous to human wel- 
fare and progress. “Isolated from their connec- 
tion with the present environment in which in- 
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dividuals have to act, they (the cultural prod- 
ucts, especially literary products) become a 
kind of rival and distracting environment. Their 
value lies in their use to increase the meaning of 
the things with which we have actively to do at 
the present time.” 

Perhaps the reality of this distraction may be 
indicated by recalling the common practice of 
totalitarian rulers when the activities of scholars 
begin to threaten their regimes. In many record. 
ed instances the rulers simply set the scholars at 
historical researches, assured that once they 
were thus removed from the present and en. 
sconced in a past social environment they could 
have no effect on present plans and purposes of 
the dictators. The same result is achieved for 
education of our young to the degree that alert 
minds are persuaded to revel in the glories that 
were Greece and the grandeur that was Rome. 
Isolated from present concerns and inhibited in 
expression of attitudes which might challenge 
the real evils of our day, our students play at 
learning and waste their possibilities to grow in 
intelligent use of measures for improving them- 
selves and their world. The so-called “educated 
fool” of our fathers’ day was not entirely a figment 
of the imagination. Far too many students are 
victims of a trained incapacity to function as 
effective citizens in the society of which they are 
physically and actually a part. 


An Activity With a Purpose 
The relegation of history to the role of a seda- 
tive for present-day disturbance in the face of 
real needs is part and parcel of traditional eduv- 
cation’s program to isolate “studies” as if each of 
them was only so much fodder to be gobbled up 
by quiescent pigs. When the mind is regarded 
as something isolated from the full scope of 
life’s activities, it is easy to conceive of it asa 
hopper into which we dump the grain of know!- 
edge, bit by unappetizing bit. History, as Dewey 
has pointed out, is often treated as if it were a 
bushel of facts, algebra as another, geography as 
another, and so on. As he says, “having a ready- 
made existence on their own account, their rela- 
tion to mind is exhausted in what they furnish 
it to acquire. This idea corresponds to the con- 
ventional practice in which the program of 
schoolwork, for the day, month, and successive 
years, consists in ‘studies’ all marked off from 
one another, and each supposed to be complete 
in itself—for educational purposes at least.” 
Progressive education, as the name suggests, 
is concerned with the continuous development or 
progress of the student. Quite obviovsly such 
continuity and growth is not a matter of master- 
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ing a hopscotch game of isolated sets of facts. 
Dewey states his position in this way: “Just as 
one ‘studies’ his typewriter as part of the opera- 
tion of putting it to use to effect results, so with 
any fact or truth.” Any fact or truth “becomes an 
object of study—that is, of inquiry and reflection 
—when it figures as a factor to be reckoned with 
in the completion of a course of events in which 
one is engaged and by whose outcome one is af- 
fected.” Translated into classroom practice, this 
means simply that the proposed act of learning 
is artificial and ineffective to the degree that pu- 
pils are led to regard the subject matter as sim- 
ply one more fact or fancy to be memorized. 
“Study,” says Dewey, “is effectual in the degree 
in which the pupil realizes the place (of the fact 
or truth) he is dealing with in carrying to frui- 
tion activities in which he is concerned. This 
connection of an object and a topic with the pro- 
motion of an activity having a purpose is the first 
and the last word of a genuine theory of interest 
in education.” History comes alive when it is 
the means to greater understanding of how one’s 
own life may be improved and one’s own desired 
ends reached for. 


History Built-In 

If information were used as suggested by 
Dewey, a much greater need for such resources as 
books, pictures and talks would arise, a far great- 
er demand than our schools are presently pre- 
pared to supply. “History” would not be confined 
to a single textbook—all too often inadequate 
even as to the “facts” presented—but would 
show itself the vast panorama of past experience 
which it actually is. What is lifeless in routine 
drill and parroting would come alive with pos- 
sibilities for informing the present and modify- 
ing the future. History would be built-in in the 
characters of our citizens. Instead of facts to 
remember, history would become tools to use. 
The minds of our young would be developed in- 
stead of stunted. 

At base of the mistakes cf traditional misuse 
of history—and other subject matters—lies what 
has been labeled “faculty psychology,” the no- 
tion that human beings are endowed at birth 
with mental muscles which need only to be exer- 
cised to grow strong and virile. Suitable drills in 
juggling facts and fictions become the school 
regimen. Though this naive conception of mind 
has long been discountenanced in university lab- 
oratories, it still lays its dead hand over our ele- 
mentary and secondary curricula. When mind is 
regarded as a substance or “capacity” to be en- 
laged and strengthened by “exercises” of its 
various components it is only a common-sense 
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inference that a multitude of drills should be de- 
vised for “training the mind.” History offers a 
ready and veritably unlimited source for the ma- 
terials of such “exercises.” So to history we go 
for the barbells and trampolines which are ex- 
pected to enlarge our mental muscles. The result 
is indeed a weariness and fatigue of students, too 
often a stupor, but the intellectual gymnasia 
have not turned out any “mental giants.” Unfor- 
tunately for the claims of this method, the in- 
tellectually great turn out historically to have 
been rebels from the gym. 


We Not Only Neglect Interest — But Laugh 


When once it is recognized that mind refers 
not to substances or “faculties” but denotes “in- 
telligent and purposeful engagement in a course 
of activity,” the educational problem ceases to 
be one of finding intellectual barbells, climbing 
ropes, and calisthenics—all with set and fixed 
purposes of employment—and becomes a prob- 
lem of encouraging combinations and re-com- 
binations of relationships in action such that the 
whole person changes his patterns of behavior. 
Even more, instruction becomes an instrument 
for freeing the person from set routines of any 
kind. Education is taken off the drill field and 
onto the playing field where real games of un- 
certain outcomes are being played. As Dewey 
puts it, “The problem of instruction is thus that 
of finding material which will engage a person 
in specific activities having an aim or purpose 
of moment or interest to him, and dealing with 
things not as gymnastic appliances but as condi- 
tions for the attainment of ends.” 


The Farther We See Into the Past 


If, for example, the student wishes to take part 
in a Fourth of July pageant, and he needs to 
know what happened in the Constitutional Con- 
vention, he will surely read the accounts of that 
bit of history. How large and how enlarging his 
experience will be cannot be foretold, but its 
scope and intensity will be governed by the in- 
terest the student attaches to the history as the 
means for accomplishing his specific purpose. 
History so learned is not quickly forgotten. If the 
end of the student is as large, yet as specific as 
the Governorship of his state, he will endure 
much to gain the knowledge to help him reach 
it. Too often we neglect such interests—even 
laugh at them; but only when knowledge be- 
comes means to selected ends can education oc- 
cur. Only when history serves a vital interest 
will it be learned instead of memorized. 

As a conditioning agent of all free activity his- 
tory ranks near the top. It may be well to note 
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that the activities just described are free activi- 
ties in the meaning Dewey gives to that term. It 
will be seen that free activity is thus not equated 
with aimless drift or directionless play. On the 
contrary, free activity is just that kind of be- 
havior in which the rules of the game are not 
only obeyed, but in which the player knows 
them and recognizes their value for freedom and 
self-development. Freedom consists in matching 
means to ends so that ends are reached. Free 
activity is the actual performance of that task. 
It is clear that when history is looked upon as a 
resource for solving present problems and reach- 
ing present goals (and present goals are future 
accomplishments, let it be noted), it performs 
a control function of the highest order. When 
we are unaware of the failures and successes of 
past experiments of the human race, we are as 
likely to repeat the failures as to achieve similar 
successes and for that very reason less likely to 
reach successes within the actual situations of 
our own lifetimes. Progressive education means 
precisely that trial and error is no longer the 
only method of procedure. All the relevant ob- 
servations made in the past guide the present 
project into channels which are less likely to 
lead to failure. Some of the possible alternatives 
are ruled out in applying history to our present 
needs. The past becomes a tool which sharpens 
our prospects and conditions our guesses as to 
the immediate future. One might almost say 
that the farther we can see into the past, the 
more distant into the future we can project our 
hypotheses and plans. 


A Desert in Which to Wander 

Dewey was insistent on taking a long look 
backward as well as a long look ahead. Past and 
future are real for us only in the present, but 
their values are all the more paramount because 
of that fact. History culminates in the present 
and is part of it. Seen in its role of enriching 
present purposeful activity it is a means of 
changing a mere physical occurrence into a hu- 
man and humanizing experience. As Dewey has 
so eloquently and simply expressed it, “It is not 
experience when a child merely sticks his finger 
into a flame; it is experience when the move- 
ment is connected with the pain which he under- 
goes in consequence. Henceforth the sticking of 
the finger into flame means a burn. Being burned 
is a mere physical change, like the burning of a 
stick of wood, if it is not perceived as a conse- 
quence of some other action.” Similarly, history 
is a desert in which our students may wander 
enclosed in mirages of progress and learning 
unless the consequences of history are felt in 
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the present, and the connection between study 
and present life activities is perceived. At that 
moment, history is experienced, is lived, is part 
of the student. And as part of the student it 
forms a continuing resource for solving daily 
problems, for enriching the intelligence, and for 
enlarging the scope of rational judgment. It be. 
comes an effective instrument for making better 
men and better citizens in a contracting world. 


Yesterday’s Box Score — And Today’s Game 

History as a mere re-counting of past facts is 
no better than a review of yesterday's box score 
of a baseball game. Unless the tabulation of the 
scores informs the team of certain shortcomings 
and specific successful acts and how they were 
brought about, it has no value for today’s or to- 
morrow’s playing. If the connections between 
the scores as recorded and the plays of which 
the scores are consequences are not perceived, 
the review has only esthetic value, if even that. 
And if the review of yesterday’s game leads to 
no changes in the behavior of the players today, 
it has failed to have educational value. It is just 
so with history. 

Dewey was not the first, nor, we may hope, 
will he be the last to encourage intelligent use 
of our cultural heritage. Perhaps all historians 
yearn to see their researches become meaningful 
in the lives of their contemporaries. But intelli- 
gent use on a wide social scale must await a 
deliberate educational effort to remove historical 
research from library shelves and_schoolroom 
blackboards and plant it in the busy places of 
community living. When children learn history 
as they do batting in baseball and the drop kick 
in football, for the purposes of use and enjoy- 
ment in a real and interesting game of life, we 
may discover what the value of the study of his- 
tory truly is. Until then we can only speculate 
as to the full worth of the treasures that lie un- 
mined in the accumulated literatures our fore- 
fathers have bequeathed us. 





Russia Training More Scientists 

American supremacy in science and _ technology 
is seriously threatened by a rapid build-up in the 
supply of engineers in Russia, according to Dr. 
John T. Rettaliata, president of Illinois Institute o 
Technology. While this country has some 500,000 
engineers and 200,000 scientists, compared with 
Russia’s estimated 400,000 and 150,000, the Soviet 
Union has been expanding training in these fields 
more rapidly than has the United States. From 195! 
to 1954 the number of Russian engineering gra 
uates totaled 154,000, compared with our 116,00 
for the same years—an average of 38,500 a yea. 
against our 29,000. 
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Maturity Through Student Counseling 





Many pitfalls lie in the path of the college student in his efforts to become a 
mature person. Somehow he must learn how to conduct himself in the midst of 
perplexity and uncertainty without feeling so insecure as to paralyze action. 
He must learn to disagree heartily with his neighbor without on that account 
losing respect for that neighbor’s opinion or integrity. He must learn how to deal 
with material things along purely scientific lines and at the same time develop 
skill in dealing with the abstract, the apparently irrational, and the emotional. 
Most of all he needs to distinguish between sentiment and sentimentality. 





By DANA L. 


pected of the college graduate are that he 

shall be able to read, write, speak and 
listen in order to achieve free communication 
with others. Since thinking is not effective with- 
out command of subject matter, he is expected 
to be firmly grounded in at least one large body 
of subject matter, together with having some 
skill in relating that familiar area with other 
bodies of knowledge with which he is less ac- 
quainted. The college graduate has had an op- 
portunity to form a set of habits that should set 
the tone of his living and thinking for the bal- 
ance of his life. Likewise, college is the ideal 
place for the development of interests, of en- 
thusiasms, and a sense of purpose. If the educa- 
tional experience has been a wholesome one, the 
graduate or ex-student will have obtained the 
will to learn, to serve, to exercise humility, and 
to try to understand. 


So in simplest terms, the chief things ex- 


Knowledge Without Virtue Is Sterile 


All too often education has been thought of as 
the development of the power of rational think- 
ing. This has resulted in the unhappy fact that 
‘in the modern world our specialized skills have 
outrun our total wisdom.” Knowledge and intelli- 
gence in themselves have only an indirect rela- 
tion to the moral conduct of an individual. It 
seems fairly obvious to many of us that our tra- 
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ditional concepts of education need a rather 
thorough overhauling in order that greater 
emphasis may be placed on the attainment of 
total wisdom, although we cannot afford to relax 
standards of accomplishment that now prevail 
in specialized fields. In fact they probably need 
to be increased, possibly with some change in 
emphasis. 

Along these lines my chief, President Killian, 
said in a recent address, “As I grow older, my 
conviction deepens that knowledge without vir- 
tue is sterile and dangerous and that many of the 
world’s ills stem from the divorcement of these 
two goals. Nazi Germany was a terrible example 
of this divorcement. The knowledge and power 
of the German people were put to evil use by 
men without ethical standards.” 


Influences Which Delay Maturity 


In attempts to develop some sort of maturity 
in college students a great many forces in pres- 
ent society seem at times to act in the opposite 
direction. Among these are the tendency to ex- 
treme materialism, suspicion of all things intel- 
lectual, the presence of great numbers of pur- 
veyors of suspicion, hate and discord, the ten- 
dency of our chief agencies of communication to 
emphasize drama and excitement rather than 
some of the more sober virtues, and our incon- 
sistent social and community customs. 

In a thousand and one ways the young person 
is led to believe that it is results that count, that 
success is equivalent to wealth, or that security 
is measured in terms of pension plans or money 
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in the bank rather than in a strong and just so- 
ciety. Conspicuous consumption, to use Veb- 
len’s phrase, is honored all too often over incon- 
spicuous service. Too many citizens say, “What 
is there in it for me?” rather than, “In what way 
might I help?” 

Likewise the problem of “staying educated” is 
infinitely more difficult in some communities than 
in others. Pleasure in good conversation, tolera- 
tion of dissenting opinion, high tastes in music, 
literature, art, and the theatre, and similar quali- 
ties which many of us consider as the very es- 
sence of the good life are frowned upon in many 
communities with which I am familiar, and the 
persons who dare show their pleasure in them 
are criticized as being intellectual snobs. In place 
of these activities, priority is given to bridge, to 
talk about sports and the less desirable aspects 
of politics, and to criticism or resentment toward 
those who try hard to raise community standards 


of personal tastes. 


Sowers of Hate and Discord 

Those who spread hate and discord are nu- 
merous indeed, and they are frequently not rec- 
ognized because they operate under cloaks of 
eminent respectability. One has only to recall 
the professional patriots, the ministers who pro- 
mote anti-Semitism and anti-Negro sentiment, 
and the fanatics who operate in areas of public 
controversy, to recognize their potentialities for 
disturbing our peace of mind. Areas which seem 
to attract fanatical thinking include antivivisec- 
tion, fads in food, impassioned defenses of spe- 
cific causes or cures of cancer, fluoridization of 
water (just as it used to be pasteurization of 
milk), schools of education and, in Brookline, 
Massachusetts at least, cursive vs. manuscript 
writing. Mix these subjects with the current con- 
fusion about communism and the results are in- 
deed deplorable. 

Last but not least, there is the influence of our 
chief agencies of communication, advertising, 
radio, television and newspapers or magazines. 
Without these agencies our lives would be poor 
indeed, and with them our greatest benefits and 
pleasures are promoted. Yet common to all of 
them are certain tendencies of serious import so 
far as the emotions are concerned. 

First, there is the sheer number and force of 
impact of continued strong stimulation, repeated 
over and over with varying emphases. The actual 
facts which we must know to be intelligent citi- 
zens are desperate enough. Add to this the ap- 
peal to pride, envy and jealousy which is used 
by the skillful advertising agency to make us 
dissatisfied with our lot, the high tension of some 
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radio announcers who seem compelled to act 
and to speak as if they were always in a continu- 
ous state of high excitement, the concept that it 
is all right to be rude to people by invading their 
privacy so long as it will make them remember 
a certain product, and the distortion of news to 
make it salable, and you have a total bulk of con- 
fusing, frustrating stimuli that does tremendous, 


insidious damage. 


Conflict Between Ideals and Actions 


Frequently, as some recent writer has so well 
expressed it, public demands are exploited rather 
than satisfied. These agencies have no permanent 
vested interest in mediocrity or worse that could 
not be replaced by a vested interest in some- 
thing far better, if only we knew how to raise the 
tastes of the community generally. Sir Richard 
Livingstone has said that the way to make a per- 
son truly critical is to expose him to the first-rate 
until the inferior ceases to attract. But how is 
the vicious cycle to be broken, if not by daring 
and imagination of policy makers in these fields? 

Now if we add to these such hindrances to con- 
sistent thinking those of giving untrue explana- 
tions of factual matters to keep children from 
asking so many questions, our total disregard of 
speed signs and regulations (and the excessive- 
ly restrictive limits often posted by officials as a 
means of increasing their bargaining power), ra- 
tionalizing the dishonest acts of politicians with 
whom we agree in many respects, the profes- 
sionalization of athletics in high schools and col- 
leges, and dozens of others which you can add 
from your own thinking, one may wonder how a 
young person can ever evolve a satisfactory code 
of ethics from examples shown him. Idealized 
ethics, of which he gets fleeting glimpses on 
Sundays, have great difficulty when in conflict 
with actions the balance of the week. 


Development of Antagonisms 

In college life there are apt to be a number of 
customs, forces or tendencies which tend to de- 
tract from a proper emphasis on the intellectual 
purposes for which a college exists. When frater- 
nities are too strong, it is an easy matter for 
loyalties to them to be greater than loyalty to 
the purposes of the institution itself. The atti- 
tudes of alumni are usually helpful but some- 
times harmful. Their behavior when they retum 
for alumni reunions does not always set the 
best possible example for students to emulate. 
Some customs of students, such as their demon- 
strations of school spirit, may at times get some- 
what out-of-bounds. Hazing, especially when tt 
puts one group against another, develops a kin 
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of spirit and hostility later expressed as power 
struggles in larger situations, or even in war be- 
tween nations. Systems of discipline and proba- 
tion may appear to be exercised with a basically 
punitive philosophy, thus creating undue an- 
tagonism on the part of many students. Pres- 
sures for conformity in behavior and thought are 
often great. Some believe that these pressures 
are greater in small colleges while others have 
the opposite view. 


Colleges Have Personalities 


A large deviation from a supposed norm is 
usually tolerated more readily than a minor 
variation. Medical excuse systems, which seem 
so necessary to most schools that have a medical 
department may, if abused, constitute direct ve- 
hicles for teaching students to exaggerate ill- 
nesses for secondary gains they derive from 
them. Any school that subsidizes athletics or 
gives special favors surreptitiously to any group 
is giving excellent training for ward politicians 
later on. Anyone who studies college campuses 
soon finds they have personalities as distinct 
as those of individuals. Whether the basic im- 
pact of this total college personality is of a na- 
ture that encourages the chief purposes for which 
the college exists, or serves to emphasize the 
secondary social and prestige values, depends 
toa very large extent on the philosophy of the 
college administration and its alumni. The fac- 
ulty, all too often, is less influential in promoting 
lasting respect for intellectual activity than its 
central position would suggest. 


Never to Own Accomplishments 

In our society competition has become so 
overemphasized as to be almost an end in itself. 
Healthy competition is one thing, but a chronic 
attitude of competitiveness is quite different, at 
least in its effect. Instead of working at a high 
level, consistent with one’s own abilities, a stu- 
dent feels impelled to lead his class for the sake 
of excelling others. The son feels unworthy un- 
less he can make a better record than his father 
made. Thus we may have the illogical situation 
ota person doing good work but deprived of 
inner satisfaction from it because of current at- 
titudes regarding competitiveness. Constant som- 
parison with outside situations in which quantity 
is valued over quality leads to overemphasis on 
grades, too much time spent on too many extra- 
curricular activities, as well as other practices 
which detract from proper emphasis on desira- 
ble intellectual activities. Some students tend to 
relate all their performances to those of others, 
lever to their own previous deeds. 
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Perhaps it would be helpful to look at some 
of the fundamental questions which the young 
student must consider and solve if he is to live 
the kind of life which he may enjoy and which 
his parents may contemplate with satisfaction. 
Among these are sheer survival, adjusting to a 
densely populated country, better methods of 
channeling hate and aggression into nondestruc- 
tive channels, suppression of unfair discrimina- 
tion and prejudice, excessive nationalism, and 
lack of faith or belief in anything. 

We now live in a world in which the means of 
destruction have far outdistanced the means of 
self-control. Our society is so organized that it 
will spend billions of dollars for weapons of de- 
struction but is much less likely to support ef- 
forts to develop self-control. In fact we cannot 
even agree on what those efforts shall be. 


With Neighbors Next Door 


In the next generation our people must still 
further accommodate themselves to living in a 
densely populated country. Every morning there 
are 7,000 more persons for breakfast than on the 
day previously. There is a birth every 8 seconds, 
a death every 21 seconds. Two-thirds of our 
population live in urban areas. 

Living in closely knit communities means that 
the methods of channeling hatred and aggres- 
sion into forms that will not be destructive of 
society must be ever more effective. The causes 
of juvenile delinquency must be sought care- 
fully and scientifically, and the solutions worked 
out in terms of social betterment rather than by 
more punishment and larger prisons. The por- 
trayal of crime, brutal lust, and all such forms 
of unacceptable behavior in comic books, on 
radio, and television programs, and elsewhere, 
calls for action in terms of public opinion rather 
than for censorship by individuals. 


When Patriotism Becomes Persecution 


Discrimination and prejudice are forms of hos- 
tility which also cause us much trouble both at 
home and abroad. Fortunately, these two char- 
acteristics have to be taught, in contrast with 
hatred and aggression with which all of us seem 
to be equipped. Unfair discrimination on the 
basis of personal characteristics beyond the con- 
trol or influence of the individual is harmful, 
both to the one who practices it, and to the re- 
cipient. Those of us who have never been sub- 
jected to anything but relatively benign forms 
of discrimination have no real conception of how 
severe the traumatic effect of being barred from 
hotels, clubs, certain neighborhoods, schools, or 
churches may be. 
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Excessive nationalism is an age-old problem, 
chronic in Europe, now excessively prominent 
with us. One has only to read the letters to the 
editor columns to feel how deep and violent are 
the undercurrents of hate and violence stirred up 
by misguided patriots. As Ralph Barton Perry 
has stated so effectively, “Patriotism is one of the 
loftiest and at the same time one of the most 
dangerous emotions of which mankind is capa- 
ble. The accusation of disloyalty needs no other 
evidence than a hesitation to cheer or shout with 
the crowd, and needs no other penalty than to 
be labeled an outcast. As patriotism becomes pro- 
tective coloration by which the individual's be- 
havior in other respects escapes notice, so the 
dissenter, however slight his deviation, becomes 
a marked man from whom others withdraw. Pa- 
triotism is converted into the persecution of those 
who are deemed nonpatriotic by the patriots. The 
more passionate the patriotism, the closer the 
scrutiny and the quicker the suspicion.” 


Lost Amid Own Abundance 

The problem of a lack of faith or belief in 
anything is much more subtle than the preced- 
ing difficulties, and its solution will require the 
most thoughtful effort of which we are capable. 
By its very nature democracy is incompatible 
with fanaticism, but it is virtually synonymous 
with deep confidence in human beings, respect 
for decency and moral values, and the right to 
be free in thought and action so long as these 
do not harm others. Here again we are right 
back to the necessity of learning how to live in 
a crowded world where no freedom can be 
achieved without responsibility and great con- 
sideration for the other fellow. 

It is even truer now than it was in 1932 when 
Ortega y Gasset wrote, “We live at a time when 
man believes himself fabulously capable of crea- 
tion, but he does not know what to create. Lord 
of all things, he is not lord of himself. He feels 
lost amid his own abundance. With more means 
at his disposal, more knowledge, more technique 
than ever, it turns out that the world today goes 
the same way as the worst of worlds that have 
been; it simply drifts. Hence the strange com- 
bination of a sense of power and a sense of in- 
security which has taken up its abode in the soul 
of modern man.” 

Respect for But Not Worship of Facts 

From all this complex welter of opposing and 

interconnecting forces we hope that mature peo- 
1 Perry, R. B. The Citizen Decides. Bloomington, Indiana: In- 


diana University Press, 1951, pp. 14-17. 
2 Ortega y Gassett, Jose. The Revolt of the Masses. New 


York: W. W. Norton (Mentor Books), 1932, pp. 31-32. 
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ple will develop. The mature person is one who 
enjoys full and satisfying participation in all that 
life has to offer. He feels comfortable about him- 
self and feels right about other people. He is able 
to meet the demands of life. He guides his emo- 
tional expression instead of being dominated by 
emotions. He is flexible, tolerant, has a good sense 
of humor, respects himself and other people, is 
responsible and can relate himself to others. 

Sidney Hook has said that emotional maturity 
connotes among other things the habit of rea- 
sonable expectation. For this the individual 
needs a knowledge of himself and a historical 
perspective together with “an awareness of how 
the best of men fall far short of their own ideals.” 
Emotional maturity is acquired slowly, cannot 
be forced, and like most virtues is more likely 
to be achieved by indirection. Hook goes on to 
say that intellectual maturity is the capacity for 
reasonable assessment of evidence. The mature 
man does not assume that knowledge in one field 
carries over into another. His thinking is effec- 
tive only when it reveals command of subject 
matter. It requires respect for facts, but not 
worship of them. 

The mature person lives in harmony with his 
conscience. He can live without certainty and 
not be overwhelmed by anxiety. He makes the 
most of what he has rather than being preoccu- 
pied with what he cannot have. 


Counselor Learns More Than Student 


The assumption that teaching and counseling 
are essentially one process brings up a number 
of fundamental. questions that are sometimes 
rather disturbing. For instance, an occasional 
teacher may be somewhat concerned because he 
feels that he has bargained to teach mathematics 
or physics and has not included in his thinking 
the idea that he is probably going to have to 
teach students as well. The idea that the coun- 
selor is a specialist in indirect education violates 
some of the traditional concepts of teaching 
which are held by many people. Some may feel 
that attention to the individual means that less 
emphasis is going to be placed upon subject 
matter. The concept that attention to the in- 
dividual is designed to help free him from dis- 
tractions in order that he may work more effec- 
tively is not accepted by everyone. It is a shock 
to some faculty members to realize so bluntly 
that what they do, say, read, wear, enjoy, indeed 
every aspect of their manner and behavior af- 
fects their students so directly and strongly. It 
is not exaggeration to say that for the first year 
or two a counseling system is in effect the 
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teacher-counselor himself probably gets more out 
of his new activities than the person who is as- 
signed to him as a student. 


Counseling System at M.LT. 


Before proceeding farther with a discussion of 
some of the theoretical and practical aspects of 
counseling, I should like to sketch briefly the 
system with which I am most familiar and which 
at least seems to be working with some degree 
of satisfaction to both students and faculty. 

The system of student counseling now in 
vogue at M.I.T. is made up of two parallel but 
cooperative parts. The first of these involves the 
faculty, and the second, senior or junior under- 
graduate students. The original plan was devised 
by a faculty committee, working in cooperation 
with the office of the dean of students and other 
administrative officials. At present it applies par- 
ticularly to the first year class. Faculty counse- 
lors, 62 in number, are chosen from a list sub- 
mitted by the head of each department and made 
up of those persons who are willing and in some 
cases quite desirous of doing this work. 

Each individual faculty member is assigned no 
more than 15 students. The great majority of the 
counselors are of professorial rank in one or the 
other of the three grades. During freshman 
orientation week the counselor sees his students 
in a group, usually in his office; he may see them 
once in a social situation and for the most part 
sees each one of his students separately. He also 
serves as registration officer for the freshman. 
After school officially opens he is then available 
at a set time each week for his advisees to con- 
sult with him upon any issues that may come to 
their attention. The mid-term grades which were 
formerly sent directly to the student or to his 
parents are issued through the faculty counselor, 
thus creating a reason for a contact under very 
normal circumstances. 

Since the whole body of faculty counselors, 
known as the freshman advisory council, is too 
large to have frequent meetings, an executive 
committee is elected from this group, consisting 
of about 12 members, each one of whom repre- 
sents four or five other faculty counselors. The 
council is presided over by a professor who is 
chairman of the council and is aided in his work 
by an executive officer, who is an assistant pro- 
fessor. In addition, there is an executive secre- 
tary for the whole counseling system, who main- 
tains an office which serves as a central clearing- 
house for the exchange of information, for re- 
fering a student to someone in a special field 
and for solving the many complicated and per- 


plexing questions that arise from time to time. 

The executive council meets at periodic in- 
tervals, usually about every two or three weeks, 
to discuss any questions which may come up re- 
garding the students themselves or regarding the 
mechanism of the counseling program. In addi- 
tion, a series of meetings is held, usually from 
7 to 10, during the year, which may be attended 
by any member of the freshman advisory coun- 
cil or by the registration officers of the three 
upper classes. At these meetings typical situa- 
tions that arise from time to time in counseling 
interviews are discussed. These discussions may 
be led by one of the faculty members, by a mem- 
ber of the psychiatric service, by faculty mem- 
bers from other schools who are interested in 
student counseling problems, or by anyone who 
may have any special point of view to present. 


Students Have Part in System 


The student part of the counseling system is 
not as well organized as yet as the faculty por- 
tion. A corps of student advisors is chosen by 
representatives of student government from vol- 
unteers. A meeting of all the advisors is held 
early in the term, at which various speakers from 
the student body and from the faculty explain 
some of the philosophy of student counseling, 
common problems that are likely to be encoun- 
tered, the resources available in the Institute for 
those students who have difficulties, and ques- 
tions are answered. There is a student advisory 
council somewhat similar to that of the faculty 
freshman advisory council, which meets from 
time to time to discuss the mutual problems that 
may come up. The students, too, have occasional 
meetings at which time special points of view 
are presented. For instance, just recently a 
panel was held for first year section leaders on 
the question of freshman-sophomore rivalry, 
hazing, and associated matters. 

In practice it works out that each first year 
man has a faculty advisor and a junior or senior 
advisor. The student thus has to use consider- 
able ingenuity if he is not to make the acquaint- 
ance of two people the very first week of the 
term who are desirous of being friendly with 
him and who can help him in the adjustments he 
is called upon to make. 


Cannot Replace the Parent 


One of the basic assumptions behind the 
philosophy of student counseling I have been 
describing is that we in the college may be of 
greater aid in the development of our students 
if we steadfastly maintain the attitude of being 
colleagues to our students in all matters, col- 
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leagues with greater experience in living, but 
all students together. All too often we are told 
that college authorities take the place of the 
parents, thus making one big family, so to speak. 
Acting on this assumption, we will perpetuate 
for the student many of the very same influ- 
ences which bother him, cause him to feel that 
his dependence is being continued, and thus in- 
cite him to rebellion. The futility of thinking 
that college authorities can take the place of the 
parent is shown by the fact that most parents 
cannot themselves continue the traditional pa- 
rental roles of authority without exciting a great 
deal of resistance in the form of hostility, re- 
jection, or “acting out” of feelings in unaccept- 
able behavior. 


Knowledge Is Not Enough 

What we in the colleges need is a new idea 
of what our role toward students should be. 
Instead of trying to keep them out of trouble 
by protecting them, we need more emphasis on 
developing built-in controls. Rather than rely- 
ing on the guiding influences of home, we should 
build upon those influences which are helpful 
and try to create an environment in college in 
which self-control] is looked upon with the high- 
est approval. I would even go so far as to rec- 
ommend that some way be devised to include 
qualities of character, integrity, judgment and 
self-discipline in the grading system and that 
the grading system itself have in it less emphasis 
on the purely intellectual accomplishment. Not 
that there should be any lowering of standards 
—far from it. Rather, the idea needs encourage- 
ment that knowledge is not enough; what is just 
as important is the meaning behind the know]l- 
edge, and its relationship to other life experi- 
ences. 

The attitude and philosophy of the counselor 
himself is very important, in fact crucial, if such 
a program is to succeed in improving the educa- 
tional process at college. Some teachers are not 
suited to be counselors, either because they do 
not enjoy such contacts with students, or because 
their own anxiety may be too greatly stimulated 
by contacts outside class. A few are not satisfac- 
tory because they are too enthusiastic, usually in 
the direction of some special technique or ap- 
proach, to the neglect of a more rounded view 
of college life. The great majority of college 
faculty members, however, are not only well 
qualified to perform counseling functions, but 
find that such experience enriches classroom 
contacts and causes their whole teaching rou- 
tine to become more enjoyable. 
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A Specialist in Indirect Education 


The good counselor is in effect a specialist in 
indirect education. He has contact with the stu- 
dent as he is in the process of making important 
decisions, and is therefore in a position to reflect 
with him upon the meaning of knowledge and 
the subtle but significant considerations that are 
weighed when choices must be made with “in- 
sufficient and constantly changing facts.” As 
Whitehead has said, in him the student sees “an 
ignorant man thinking, actively utilizing (his) 
small store of knowledge.” He looks at the aca- 
demic scene through the student’s eyes and tries 
to understand it from his viewpoint w*sout get- 
ting too identified with the student. He is a 
catalyst in self-understanding, both of the stu- 
dent and himself. He is a center of communica- 
tion and knows who possesses or has access to 
special skills or knowledge that may be needed. 
He cultivates the judicial mind, thinks of other 
possibilities, shares perplexities and grows with 
his younger colleagues, listens well and conveys 
enthusiasm for learning and integrity. 


The Student Looks Him Over 


He helps his student formulate his problem, 
rather than solving it for him, seldom gives di- 
rect advice and does not feel obligated to help 
every student, since there are no solutions to 
many problems. In such instances, his sensitive 
and intuitive understanding may be of the great- 
est aid to the student in tolerating a difficult 
situation. He does not pass moral judgments but 
helps the student to do so for himself. Most im- 
portant of all, he does not probe into the stv- 
dent’s private affairs but lets him divulge what 
he chooses in his own way and at his own rate. 
And he must always keep in mind that what 
the student comes to consult him about may not 
be what is really worrying him, but that the 
student is trying him out, seeing what kind of 
a man he is, and trying to judge whether or not 
he will be able to handle confidential material 
comfortably. 

In the field of problem solving there are a 
good many situations which come up that can 
be worked out for the most part by the faculty 
member himself, possibly with the aid of some 
of his associates. These include cutting class, 
less serious instances of plagiarism, choice of 
course or career, courtship problems, lack of 
interest, feelings of insecurity, homesickness, and 
a host of other minor interferences with the a¢- 
complishment of good work. Then there is al 
other class of difficulties in which the counselor 
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Which of you men when his son asks him for some bread will give him a 
stone? Or if he asks for a fish, will give him a snake? — Matthew 7:9-10. 


Bread and Stone of Workers Education 





By KERMIT EBY 


who have taken the responsibility of edu- 

cational leadership in our society, to widen 
the base of this work to include adult educa- 
tion. It is beginning to be more and more un- 
derstood that education does not terminate with 
grade-giving. In every way possible, and to 
everyone involved, we need to say that educa- 
tors are not concerned only with gadgets, or 
grades, or the paper on which degree certificates 
are written. We must communicate to as wide 
a public as possible, the idea that education be- 
gins at that point when an idea becomes in- 
carnated in a man, and when that man in turn 
becomes the incarnation of certain societal ideas. 

The average man who becomes involved, wil- 
ly-nilly, in organization (the local church, the 
union, city politics) feels that, in actuality, he is 
less than nothing in the total structure of these 
things. There is the feeling that issues are far 
removed from him as an individual, and espe- 
cially are the leaders and their interests apart 
from his. It is perhaps somewhat as Vanzetti 
said in his famous last speech to the court: “Our 
lives, our pains, our work—nothing. The taking 
of our lives—the lives of a good fisherman and a 
poor peddler—everything. That last agony is 
our triumph.” 

The man in the factory and the field, lost in 
the complexities of a civilization which even the 
educated elite does not pretend to understand 
to any full extent, cannot find it easy to believe 
that his life, and the lives of people like him, 
count for very much. “Our lives, our pains, our 
work—nothing. . . .” And yet, I have been in 
England (and in Sweden), and there I dis- 
covered people who believed intensely that they 
could affect and effectuate their own destinies. 
I believe the democratic structure is much 
stronger there than here, because the working 
man takes his responsibilities far more seriously 
there than here. I believe that a great deal of 
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this belief in the democratic process in Sweden 
and England can be traced to workers’ education 
programs which deal with ideas rather than the 
price of eggs. 

1. CONTINUITY 


As former students, to the great happiness of 
their former teachers, sometimes do, an “ex” of 
mine wrote to me recently of his work with a 
labor union on a grassroots, local political level. 
Among other things, my ex-student noted: 


“Once in a while, I get attracted to the power 
positions, the positions of leadership themselves. At 
those times, I can’t make up my mind whether or 
not I want power—in the political sense—in the 
labor movement; power, not for its own sake, es- 
sentially, though I am honest enough to admit that 
the elected officership attracts my vanity; but pow- 
er for the sake of being in a position to make de- 
cisions of various sorts, decisions which I think will 
initiate actions which in turn will help to create the 
kind of world I believe in. (Opposed to this real 
drive, which I’ve found in myself . . . is my belief 
in the value and necessity of what is broadly called 
labor education, by which I mean _ helping—not 
telling, but helping—labor union memberships to 
develop the techniques by which they can become 
active, alert, participating members of their unions, 
their communities, their countries. ) 

“Politics is on the increase in the local, and I find 
that the more I become embroiled in politics, the 
less I am able to do about educating workers, and 
the less I am able to make honest decisions. . . . I 
maintain that good labor education work gets work- 
ers interested in the doings of their local union. It 
gets them active, and it provides them with the 
tools by which the workers themselves can run a 
meeting, handle a grievance, negotiate a contract, 
put out a paper, etc. In so far as labor education 
work is successful, it implies that some of the ‘edu- 
cated’ are going to want to get active in their local 
unions. This provides a political challenge to the 
leaderships of the local unions, and eventually to 
the internationals. And I think that as some interna- 
tional leaderships are confronted with this situa- 
tion, they are going to think twice about their la- 
bor education work. In many cases, as in the UAW, 
education representatives are politically responsible 
to the top brass. . . . None of these things are in 
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themselves necessarily bad; they are concomitant 
characteristics of a gradually centralized, democratic 
organization. But they are all indicative of the fact 
that education work, as administrative and policy 
decisions, are being handed down to the member- 
ship by an elite, even though in some cases the 
elite is newly risen from the ranks.” 


It is certainly not my contention that those re- 
sponsible for workers’ education in the “gradual- 
ly centralized, democratic organization” known 
as a labor union, are guilty of giving a stone 
when they are asked for bread. Rather, workers 
are given much filler, much chaff, much sawdust. 

As recently as last June, I made one of my few 
trips back to a union education school. (My 
trips back are few, because once having been in 
an organization and then out, one can't go home 
again.) So I had not wanted to make this trip— 
and at the same time I had wanted to. I was 
haunted by the memory of old associations, and 
I was tempted for the sake of new associations 
to avoid controversy. 

But I am glad I did go back, because the 
response of my audience was its own compensa- 
tion. We got away from the routine and strayed 
into what I once learned and still believe is the 
primary concern of workers: their personal re- 
lationships to their fellowman and to their union. 
When I finished, there was an ovation. 

I do not think that it was my own particular 
brand of bread which got them excited, but their 
own unfulfilled hunger. Because what I tried to 
say to them, the words which I felt would speak 
to their condition, began with the idea of con- 
tinuity, of relationships. 

The continuity which is theirs, I said, is a pre- 
cious heritage. The security which is theirs is 
the product of the struggle of their predecessors. 
Literally one may paraphrase, “the blood of the 
martyrs is the seed of the union.” I described for 
them their early history: Pengelly Hall, the 
vigilantes, the police brutalities, the sacrifice. 
I told them that their heritage goes back through 
the AFL, the Knights of Labor, the cordwainers, 
and back beyond that to Spartacus, the Christian 
martyrs, and to the ancient lowly who protested 
making bricks without straw. They, as it were, 
are in history and of history, and they cannot 
step out of it even if they wanted to. 

I believe that labor history and labor heroes 
are an important part of workers’ education— 
and particularly those heroes who are dedicated 
to more important goals than perpetuating the 
bureaucracy and living on an expense account. 
For those who argue that history is removed 
from the lives of men, I would reply that it is 
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not necessary to begin with the past, but only to 
begin where men are, at a given specific point 
in time, and with given, specific men. Among 
almost any group of workers, there are minor 
ancestors, European predecessors who fought the 
good fight. And from those among us, we move 
to those who preceded us. I would begin with 
history, a long stream of history, and the propo- 
sition that man is only significant in struggling 
for a better life. Life that does not attempt to 
surpass itself is not life. 

Ours is described as a world of impersonal 
forces, one in which the individual is increasing. 
ly overwhelmed by the size of problems and 
complexity of organizations. The individual stays 
away from meetings—I am told—in increasing 
numbers, probably because he no longer thinks 
he can affect his destiny, and is important, if at 
all, only as one person. This, too, is why I would 
teach labor history. As we sense man’s struggle, 
feel the drama of life, we tend increasingly to 
identify ourselves with our fellowmen, become 
sensitized to them, and experience what Whit- 
man describes as the joy of comradeship. 

The on-goingness of history can be taught 
through the belief that each man, working with 
his brothers, can effectuate his own life and the 
lives of his brothers. It is not by chance that men 
have always died more gladly for the vision of 
the kingdom than for the gadgets with which he 
implements the vision. I doubt that all the con- 
venient patented gadgets, even flush toilets, will 
give men their basic satisfactions. If I need fur- 
ther evidence, I would appeal again to the his- 
tory of the labor movement. Weren't those who 
built it men who saw visions and dreamed 
dreams? Didn’t they see every man under his 
own fig tree, at peace with his fellowmen? 

History is where I would begin, for without 
history man loses his feeling of continuity with 
his fellows. And without a feeling of continuity 
—in other words, of community —how else can 
a man feel but segmented, alien to himself and 
to his own? 

2. COMMUNITY 

Workers’ education, too, is full of its own em- 
phasis on techniques—the gadgetry of teaching. 
Quite often, with such technical competence, 
there may be complete absence of any meaning: 
ful content; above all, of any attempt to know 
and understand the surrounding environment. 
Walter Lippman has phrased it well: “We have 
established a system of education in which we 
insist that, while everyone must be educated, yet 
there is nothing particular that an educated man 


should know.” 
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A young student of mine is doing a thesis on 
the discrepancy between the American dream, 
as men of the Negro community in Gary, Indi- 
ana, see it, and the reality of these men’s lives 
in the Gary steel mills. The student, who grew up 
and went to high school among the workers 
whom he describes, takes a wire recorder to bars 
and bistros, shops and meeting places, and 
makes a living record of the conversations as he 
quietly questions people on their forgotten 
dreams, their desultory desires. 

The dream, as Chet sees it, seems to be al- 
ways pretty much the same: to own a business 
of one’s own, to become a teacher, a lawyer, a 
white-collar worker, or a world traveler, a 
writer or a salesman, in other words to do any- 
thing rather than what one is currently doing, 
and to go anywhere from where one is. 

For almost all the men interviewed, the dream 
had never really been broken down into reality: 
Horatio Alger, a myth learned over and over 
again in the American public school system, 
hovered over the shoulders of the speakers who 
poured out their amorphous desires into Chet’s 
wire recorder. In school, none of the men who 
worked in the Gary steel mills had been taught 
a common-sense knowledge of their community, 
of the mills, of what unions meant, and of the 
rights which labor might expect. These men of 
the mills had been taught to look at the world 
from the viewpoint of the white-collar worker; 
in other words, from the viewpoint of the safely 
middleclass and non-controversial school teacher 
herself (until college, the gender of the school 
teacher is nine out of ten cases feminine). 

These Gary men had gone into the world from 
their high school classes, and the world turned 
out to be anything but what their classes had 
taught them it should be. They faced suddenly 
the coarse reality of American economics, which 
forced them into a factory because this was all 
they were trained for—trained for, but in no 
wise prepared for. There is nothing which de- 
stroys a man more quickly, which brings him to 
his psychological knees more swiftly, than the 
feeling that he is caught by circumstances, that 
his fate is not in his own hands, but in that of 
impersonal forces. These men of the Gary fac- 
tories, whom Chet so carefully dissects with his 
wire recorder and his observer's pencil, still bear 
the Horatio Alger dream of America with them 
into the real world of the assembly line, the 
union hall, the ruthless industrial system. To 
many of them, therefore, the real world never 
becomes truly actual, for a man obsessed by an 
ill-fitting and outmoded dream, though he may 
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live in the factory world physically, does not 
live there actually; the memory of the dream, 
and his guilt in not being able to live up to the 
teacher-imposed vision, can permanently retard 
him from seeing real events at all. 

The union hall is, in such an actual situation, 
his most tangible means of community, but be- 
cause he has been given no ideas on what to ex- 
pect from such a fluid community, he most often 
treats it as an involuntarily induced irrelevance of 
his life. Only a vital union program of indoctri- 
nation might make the fluid community mean- 
ingful to him, and union membership today is 
too easy. The mere signing of a card, the tolera- 
tion of the checkoff, the taking of the benefits, 
these do not provide meaning. The objective of 
a workers’ education program under such cir- 
cumstances should be to furnish prospective 
members with history before joining the pro- 
gram, rather than afterwards. Because the check- 
off itself, which is so automatic, destroys the 
values of dues books and stamps; like all in- 
direct taxation, it moves away from the involve- 
ment of man. 

The educated man, Hutchins once said, is he 
who sees the total consequences of his actions. 
And it becomes increasingly more difficult for 
men like those in Gary (and America is a series 
of Garys, laid end on end), chained to one small 
assembly line process, to see the consequences 
of that process in the total perspective. And why, 
indeed, should they? When you have been in- 
stilled since childhood with a poor and impotent 
dream and then forced into a situation of the 
most rigorous routine, the easiest thing to do is 
to take refuge from both the dream and the rou- 
tine reality in the corner bar. 

Thus the bar in America becomes the symbol 
of the attempt of frustrated and lonely men to 
create a kind of mock community. Real com- 
munities are built in order that men may make 
the humdrum routine of everyday life mean- 
ingful; real communities are based on the idea 
that an individual, working both as an individual 
and as a unit, with other men, can effect situa- 
tions and events. He reacts and they react, and 
the chain of reaction is alive and continuous. 

The American bar on the other hand (as com- 
pared, let’s say, to the English pub of the last 
century, where conviviality grew out of and was 
rooted in the community ) is the phenomenon of 
the segmented man, of Riesman’s lonely crowd. 
It is a community of shadows, each of whom 
secretly believes himself unable to affect any 
other or to be affected by any other. Out of the 
feeling of non-substance, of personal and politi- 
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cal ineffectiveness, grows the cocktail party and 
the beer-bust, the mirthless attempt at sociabili- 
ty, the series of hopeless, amoeba-like responses 
to given stimuli. 

For the Garys of the United States, only the 
union movement has proved itself capable so 
far, of creating real community. And often 
enough the union fails. The union fails by be- 
coming a mechanical matter of the checkoff, as 
I have mentioned; the union fails when it con- 
centrates a great deal of time (I think, within 
context, justifiably) in working for world com- 
munity, through organizations such as the Inter- 
national Federation of Trade Unions, and neg- 
lects the grass-roots need for community out of 
which the movement itself originally grew. 


3. COMMITMENT 


The union fails also when it cannot success- 
fully replace the sentimental myth of Horatio 
Alger (which, like all childish things, must 
eventually be put aside) with a real and vital 
dream. When a man grows into the factory world 
and is forced to put aside the school teacher 
myth of his adolescence, he will remain a vac- 
uum until he discovers a more realistic com- 
mitment. And unless there is a vital commitment 
for him to discover, he will easily remain a vac- 
uum all his life. 

Men do not risk their lives and livelihoods in 
a strike, or in any battle in which they enter 
voluntarily without benefit of draft, for anything 
less than a vision. How vividly I recall the 
fierce Utopianism of those who built the CIO. 
Not only did they have their own particular 
Utopias, they were sometimes jealous of the 
Utopias of others, of the rival visions. They were 
singing, vital, morally committed men. 

This commitment which I describe is not a 
commitment to time and motion studies; it is 
not even a study of industrial techniques and 
labor management relations—as important as 
those may be—nor yet is it a dedication to the 
intricacies of the annual wage and the pension. 
It is a commitment to the vision of brotherhood 
and peace, to a world in which there is dignity, 
and where a man may aspire to be a man, free 
and unafraid. 

Now that I am out of the labor movement, I 
am constantly impressed by the moments I spent 
with the fathers of unionism—Bittner, Murray, 
Haywood. I discovered that when I caught them 
in their relaxed moods, it was the dedication of 
these men which always came out. To them 
unionism was a religion, a new way of life. Be- 
cause I have been separated from such men by 
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time and death, the memory I have of them is 
of their dedication rather than of their power 
struggles. They were committed men—as com- 
mitted as those students of mine who go out into 
the world and work with their hands in order to 
be able to motivate union educational policy on 
a local, specific level. 

“Most people,” writes my ex-student again, 
“that I've met in unions consider me an idealist, 
a romantic, and full of pettifogging notions. | 
went to work organizing to prove to myself 
that I have the qualities which would enable me 
to achieve high position in their terms. I have 
reasonably proved myself to myself in those 
terms. I can work in a factory, and it doesn't 
bother me, though I can think of pleasanter 
ways to spend my time. I can run for office and 
get elected, so I don't have to worry about 
whether I have political capabilities. I can speak 
to workers in words they understand. . . . I’ve 
lied upon occasion in order to enhance my posi- 
tion. I am not proud of any of these things. They 
no longer bother me. . . . If I should become an 
education representative, or a research director, 
or an adult education director, etc., then I would, 
in my work, have to step down, step across, to 
come from the outside in order to influence or 
direct or guide these people who are insiders, 
the people I am trying to work with.” 

Just as the hierarchy of normal, public school 
education steps down, steps across, to tell ado- 
lescents what they should do, disregarding what 
really happens in the world, and the way people 
actually act. 

“If the labor movement,” warns my ex-student, 
“can not become once again a grass-roots or- 
ganization—get its strength, its integrity, and 
its approach on important issues from the work- 
ers—or even from a small portion of them- 
then the labor movement will surrender its po- 
tential of being the democratizing force in an 
increasingly undemocratic society.” 

If it is to become again a grass-roots organiza- 
tion, the labor movement will have to combine 
continuity with community, and community with 
commitment. 





The number of alcoholics in the U. S. has im- 
creased nearly 50 per cent in ten years. In 1940 
there were 2,632,000 alcoholics in the United States. 
By 1950 the number had jumped to 3,876,000 and 
was still climbing. These figures are the results of 
studies made by E. M. Jellinek, former director of 
the Yale School of Alcoholic Studies and now Con- 
sultant on Alcoholism to WHO. Collection of the 
necessary statistics causes the estimates to lag three 


to four years. 
































































Teacher Demand by Teaching Fields 





By MARTIN H. BARTELS 


HE INDEX of Demand is simply a relative 

number derived by dividing the number 

of new teachers employed in a given area 
by the number of teachers newly qvalified for 
certification, with the quotient expressed as a 
per cent. Thus, a demand for one hundred new 
teachers in the face of a supply of four hundred, 
newly qualified for certification, would give an 
index of 25 points. A demand for fifty new teach- 
ers compared with a supply of only twenty-five 
newly qualified certificate holders would give an 
index of 200 points, indicating a much stronger 
relative demand. 

Tables similar to Table I could be constructed 
for each state included in Ray C. Maul’s studies, 
in the manner described above. 

In comparing Tables I and II, it is at once ap- 
parent that library science is the field which pre- 
sents the greatest shortage of teachers, both in 
Illinois and in the country at large. General sci- 
ence, home economics, physics, English, mathe- 
matics, industrial arts, chemistry, and commerce 


Having frequently calculated the ratio of 
demand to supply in interpreting Ray C. 
Maul’s publications concerning teacher sup- 
ply, it occurred to the author of this article 
to do this systematically for the major teach- 
ing fields. Table I gives the results for IlIli- 
nois, while Table II does the same for the 
United States for the period 1949 to 1953. 





rank relatively high in both Tables I and II. 

The uses which these indexes may serve in- 
clude guidance to future teachers, as well as 
guidance to those who may be considering ex- 
pansions in teacher education facilities. 

In the case of future teachers, examination of 
the data reveals a consistently high demand in 
certain fields, such as elementary teaching and 
most fields of high school teaching. Only in the 
case of music and journalism has the index de- 


TABLE I. DEMAND INDEXES BY TEACHING FIELDS FOR ILLINOIS*® 





DEMAND FIELD 


INDEX 


YEAR 


1950-51 1951-52 1952-53 


1949-50 





Library Science*® 
Journalism** 
General Science 
Home Economics 
Physics 

Chemistry 
Elementary 
English 
Agriculture 

10 Mathematics 

il Industrial Arts 

12 Commerce 

13 Biology 

14 Social Science 

15 Physical Education— Women’s 
16 High School Total 
17 Foreign Language 
18 Speech 

19 Music 

20 Art 

21 


a 


OOADWI HS Whore 





74 871 
300 276 
145 

91 

82 
162 
107 107 

86 89 

53 77 

73 67 

48 75 

59 66 

71 84 

53 68 

69 69 

54 61 

58 55 

39 3l 

48 44 

25 37 

22 31 


840 
125 
120 
94 
66 
111 


90 eeceo 
1500 
98 
108 
77 
63 
135 
63 
52 
48 
49 
52 
60 
47 
64 
51 
29 
44 
63 
55 
o7 


ae | 








- Abstracted from Annual Teacher Supply and Demand Report by Ray C. Maul. 


Small 
*** Indexes are expressed as per cent that demand is of supply. 
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sample makes index unreliable although the demand has consistently been much greater than supply. 
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TABLE II. DEMAND INDEXES BY TEACHING FIELDS FOR THE UNITED STATES* 
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DEMAND FIELD YEAR 
INDEX 1949-50 1950-51 1951-52 1952-53 

1 RE ONS 5) 5s kp aeeesa eae Fes Glien eases li0°" 205 144 209 

2 NE: SRNR 8 55 5 anid scae baeawolneees 134 129 180 198 
3 it OSE DE Cee 80 109 126 172 
4 SCS 2s ob ay ah enews bes ke cae wnielaee 72 83 92 129 
5 I Pa ala: \ deel orale eee ctonie hy aes Sia i ohamarensts 67 94 95 113 
6 SN iki ne ha. A widinca nn eee eae eat eweete 36 71 83 110 
7 EE (EGS iv cava eesaws camaweiewins 68 79 73 85 
8 EE eho a tie aay essa aaaieae mere 63 67 68 75 
) ee ee err 49 61 62 75 
10 EY MUNN ig dco nd vse, Sohne armnatane at ire. ara oecwtei eens 44 51 60 71 
11 A Oe ae Ss es Sen Sere Bae 32 42 50 66 
12 RN di ainda! cin wvarataietenuwlecin® ales-ale nin eaiaae 70 65 61 64 
13 IEEE eS oe OSA Trey 46 51 61 62 
14 OT ae Ee oe ee a 37 48 48 60 
15 Physical Education—Women’s .............. 53 65 59 59 
16 ES EAU os ig aig se aaa a So wig emia wey 34 46 47 58 
17 EE Re ee Caer ee ener ey ee 47 36 38 54 
18 SES beincRi loss giclee ucla wea oie see ae eae 32 45 37 47 
19 tet eas oie ete e0 eee aol oe wae eee ots 31 36 32 44 
20 ee” ahaa RRS Pee a 71 67 122 43 
Physical Education—Men’s ................ 25 36 36 43 

























*** Low frequency makes index unreliable. 





clined at all on the national scene during the past 
four years. In the case of journalism, the number 
of cases is so low that the index is not reliable, 
while in the case of music the extent of the de- 
cline is negligible. 

For the high school teacher who may be con- 
templating preparation in a field where the index 
is relatively low, the table may suggest a second 
field with a high index. For instance, a men’s 
physical education major coupled with a mathe- 
matics minor, may constitute a very successful 
teaching combination in terms of over-all de- 
mand, although physical education presents the 
lowest index of all fields considered. 

Significant for both individual guidance and 
for institutional planning is the fact that the in- 
dex for all high school subjects combined has 
risen from 49 to 75 points in the brief period of 
four years. With rapidly mounting enrollments 
in high schools and recent declines in new high 
school teachers supplied to the profession, it is 
apparent that more critical shortages are in store 
unless radical means are employed to relieve the 
situation. 

In interpreting the results, it must not be as- 
sumed that a low index necessarily indicates 
poor employment prospects. The reputation of a 
particular institution may insure jobs on gradua- 
tion to its candidates even in fields with low in- 
dexes. In other words, if taken with a grain of 
salt the data presented may serve to influence 
wise choices both for the individual who wants 




































* Abstracted from Annual Teacher Supply and Demand Report by Ray C. Maul. 
** Indexes are expressed as per cent that demand is of supply. 


to prepare advantageously for a career in teach- 
ing, and for the profession as a whole, which 
is immediately concerned with a supply of fu- 
ture teachers well balanced in relation to de- 
mand for teachers of appropriate qualifications. 

To exemplify the relationship to institutional 
planning, the second table indicates that en- 
larged provisions for elementary education or 
library science would serve a critical nationwide 
need, while provision for expansion in the teach- 
ing areas characterized by weak indexes should 
be documented by additional localized data. In 
other words, the data given supports a general 
need for more facilities for preparing library 
teachers, but does not gainsay a need in many 
institutions for men’s physical education facili- 
ties, which may be seriously deficient although 
the demand index in this field is low. 
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Mankind falls into three classes: immovable, mov- 
able, and those that move. 
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Persons and places referred to in this article have been given fictitious names 
in order to hide the identity of certain real persons and places, but more than 
entertainment is to be found in — 


Student Teaching in the Community 





By FRANK L. STEEVES 


. the 


ation 


. the 
ation 


RETURNED from the civic luncheon feeling 

harassed. My appointment book lay open 

on my desk. There I found the usual and 
one not so usual. 


Committee meeting at 4:00 p.m. at Dean’s office. 

Check next semester applications for teaching in 
English with Mr. Nord, 2:30 p.m. 

Check number of study guides for 8:00 a.m. class 
tomorrow. 

Check absence of Miss Lee from student teach- 


ing this p.m. 
Call Mr. Robert Strausbaugh at Waldo and Com- 
pany immediately. 


Call Mr. Robert Strausbaugh at Waldo and 
Company immediately? Now what could a man 
at Waldo and Company want with me—a teach- 
er. Waldo and Company: members, New York 
Stock Exchange; grain brokers, investments, 
stocks and bonds; Dow-Jones News Ticker; “di- 
rect private wires to leading commodity and 
security exchanges.” 

They should know better. Teachers invest in 
food, clothing, shelter, and education. But the 
memo said, call immediately! So I called. 

Mr. Strausbaugh’s voice on the telephone also 
seemed a trifle harassed. 

“Dr. Steeves,” he said, “We've been trying to 
get you all day. You're in charge of student 
teachers at the University, aren't you?” 

“That's my job,” I replied. 

“Well, last week a young lady came in here 
and told us she was a student teacher at Central 
High—gave your name as reference—and said 
she was teaching civics and did we have a real 
stock certificate she could use to show her class.” 

“Well?” I asked. 

“Well,—we want it back.” 

“You want it back. Do you mean you gave her 
a good certificate, negotiable or something?” 

“We did, and, uh, we have an order in to sell 
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the stock. If the price goes to a certain figure we 
have to sell, and, of course, we've got to produce 
the certificate.” 

“Hmmm,” I said, “They put you fellows in jail 
for things like this, don’t they?” 

A small silence filled my ear before he an- 
swered. 

“No, not as serious as that, but we do want the 
certificate back.” 

“O.K., Bob,” I said familiarly, “Will do. What's 
the girl’s name?” 

Another small silence. 

“Frank, we —uh—didn't get her name.” 

“You didn’t get her name? You mean you let 
a stranger walk in, give you a plausible story, 
and walk out with a good stock certificate and 
you didn’t even ask her name?” 

“That’s what we did.” 

“Well,” I said, “I'll check my student teachers, 
find out if one of them got it, and get it back to 
you—if it hasn’t been thrown away.” 

“We'd sure appreciate that, and call me as soon 
as you find it, will you?” 

“O.K.,” I replied and carefully replaced the 
receiver. 

This, while not exactly typical, is an example 
of the kind of thing that is happening to super- 
visors and directors of student teaching all over 
the country. 


More Than Hearing Recitations 


Prior to World War II the recommended 
standard for student teaching was some ninety 
clock hours of classroom teaching and observa- 
tion, restricted almost entirely to classroom or 
laboratory. During the past fifteen years a trend 
has developed toward a student-teaching assign- 
ment which, so far as local conditions permit, in- 
volves experiences in all of the relationships and 
problems, both in and beyond the regular class- 
room, faced by teachers in service. Professional 
personnel concerned with student teaching have 
come to accept the thesis that student-teaching 
experiences, to be meaningful, must involve more 
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than the presentation of lessons and the hearing 
of recitations. 

This point of view is based upon a realistic 
recognition of the many problems faced by a 
full-time teacher outside his classroom. Student 
teaching, if confined to lesson presentation and 
hearing, simply does not allow the student teach- 
er to understand the full job of being a teacher, 
any more than a taste of strawberry gives a full 
understanding of strawberry shortcake. Unfortu- 
nately, ninety or even nine hundred hours of 
lesson presentation and hearing can do little in 
developing competence for dealing with profes- 
sional problems outside the classroom. Conse- 
quently, the present-day student-teaching assign- 
ment includes classroom teaching, plus experi- 
ences in the extracurriculum and possibly in the 
community activities of both school and non- 
school agencies. 

Beyond the Classroom 


Student teaching is perhaps almost too narrow 
a term to describe this expanded concept. Since 
the publication in 1948 of the Yearbook, School 
and Community Laboratory Experiences in 
Teacher Education,’ and in the same year, the 
Yearbook, Professional Laboratory Experiences,* 
this term “Professional Laboratory Experiences” 
has come to be widely adopted. In general, it 
refers to all af those experiences and contacts 
with children, youth, and adults, including stu- 
dent teaching, which make a direct contribution 
to an understanding of the teaching and learning 
process. It is an inclusive term, referring not only 
to student teaching as a separate professional 
experience but also to both pre-student teaching 
and post-student teaching contacts with others, 
particularly children, in connection with both 
professional and academic courses. 

The expanded concept applied directly to the 
student-teaching assignment has been a major 
contributing factor in developing approval of 
today’s wider variety of experiences during the 
period of student teaching. The program of pro- 
fessional laboratory experiences, including stu- 
dent teaching, should and does extend beyond 
the classroom into the extracurriculum and right 
out the school doors into the community. 

Our young lady who so easily borrowed the 
stock certificate was only doing her job in this 
type of student-teaching program. Yes, it was 
one of our student teachers although she was 
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teaching economics, not civics. Before the day 
was over the certificate was returned and every- 
one was happy. 

To be sure, she did this in connection with her 
teaching in a regularly-scheduled class. How- 
ever, the likelihood of such occurrences is in- 
creased even as part of regular classroom teach- 
ing, when the total program is oriented toward 
the broader concept of professional laboratory 
experiences. , 
Into a Friendly Memory 

Of course, the possibility of confusion even to 
the extent of community friction, perhaps oppo- 
sition, is also increased. The public, in whose 
schools an offcampus, cooperative program of 
student teaching is carried on, has a legitimate 
right to full information concerning the program, 
It is the responsibility of the chief administrator 
of such a program to provide this information. 
Secretiveness concerning the program and hesi- 
tancy in answering public questions about stu- 
dent teaching are certain to lead to doubt, con- 
fusion, and suspicion. Hence, the broadened pro- 
gram demands a broadened and continual plan 
of public relations and interpretations in off- 
campus situations. 

In one offcampus program, for example, 57 
student teachers were urged to attend an eve- 
ning PTA meeting. It turned out to be the best 
attended PTA meeting for some time. The few 
parents and teachers were thoroughly over- 
whelmed by several dozen shining, carefully 
dressed student teachers, who took over the dis- 
cussion, ate all the cake, drank all the coffee, 
and generally made themselves quite at home. 
The situation was particularly perturbing to a 
few parents, to whom the student teachers were 
total strangers. In fact, some of these parents 
were not even aware, until this meeting, that a 
program of student teaching was conducted in 
their local schools. Fortunately, the school ad- 
ministrator and several supervisors of student 
teaching were alert to the problems which could 
result from such a situation and promptly called 
upon one another to “say a few words.” The 
greetings, introductions, commendations, and ex- 
planations that were exchanged sufficed to tum 
a potentially unwise experience into a friendly 
and pleasant memory. 


One of the Professional Hazards 


To some extent, the expanded program may 
even hold minor personal dangers for the ut 
wary individual who heads it up. In my own 
recollection is the day, recently, when four ob- 

(Concluded on page 196) 
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MATURITY THROUGH COUNSELING 
(Continued from page 186) 


may be able to be of help by playing a support- 
ing role or he may need to consult with a pro- 
fessional, whether he be a chaplain, physician, 
clinical psychologist, social worker, or psychia- 
trist. These include anxiety states, bodily symp- 
toms, mild mood swings, sleeplessness, panic in 
examinations, and instances in which the stu- 
dent has overreached himself by going out for 
more activities than he can accomplish. 


An Understanding of Unconscious Forces 


Finally, there are some very serious symptoms 
that practically always call for specialized help 
of one kind or another. These include bizarre 
behavior that “just doesn’t make sense,” over- 
activity with excitement and increased irritabil- 
ity, exhibitionism, suicidal threats or acts, homi- 
cidal threats, overt homosexual behavior, and 
the peculiar habits of that large group of emo- 
tionally unstable persons who are sometimes 
spoken of as psychopaths. Fortunately for the 
college counselor this type of individual usu- 
ally gets weeded out earlier in his educational 
career, but a few of them do get into college. 

The general goals of the counselor-teacher in 
education have much in common with those of 
psychiatry. In my opinion, psychiatry confirms 
the dignity of the human being in any and all 
circumstances. It stands for his freedom to de- 
velop to the fullest extent of his ability. It works 
for the development of the individual so that 
he may have deep integrity, a feeling of respon- 
sibility, and will be in a position to exercise the 
best possible value judgments. It believes in 
tolerance, not of the condescending variety, but 
of the more innate kind which does not even 
assume an inferiority which one is then willing 
to overlook or forgive. Its work is entirely con- 
sistent with that of religious groups and the 
aspirations of all men of good will. It believes 
that an understanding of unconscious forces is 
necessary in many situations as a supplement to 
knowledge of conscious forces. It tries to take 
common sense into consideration but goes be- 
yond common sense in that it attempts to see 
behind the motives which induce man to put his 
best foot forward and to see behind the self- 
deception that all persons practice without be- 
ing entirely aware of it. 


Genius Would Be More Productive 


Any adjustments that are encouraged by psy- 
chiatry are designed to free the individual from 
distracting conflicts rather than to cause him 
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to function comfortably at a lower level. Psy- 
chiatry looks to the long-term welfare of the 
man or woman and is firm in its insistence on 
the patient’s developing his own standards, as 
high as his background and experience will per- 
mit. Thus, the counselor, in cooperation with his 
colleagues, constructs a fundamentally sound 
college community structure in which mature 
thinking can frequently be observed and experi- 
enced, while his professional colleagues, the 
psychologists and psychiatrists aid him in com- 
plicated situations outside his own area of com- 
petence, with constant teamwork being both 
desirable and necessary. 

There are those who feel that genius and 
neurosis depend on one another. I would rather 
assume that the genius would be even more 
productive if he did not have to struggle with 
neurotic conflicts. 


Counseling Part of Intellectual Activities 


Because of my own clinical background the 
problem-solving aspect of counseling may ap- 
pear to be overemphasized in this article. It 
cannot be too strongly emphasized that this 
aspect of counseling is a secondary, albeit an 
important one. The real purpose of a counseling 
program is to raise the standards of teaching 
and learning throughout the whole institution, 
and most particularly with the brilliant students. 
Furthermore, I am in complete agreement with 
the idea expressed in the Harvard report on 
advising that counseling should be associated 
with the intellectual activities for which the col- 
lege exists. 

It should be emphasized that the relationship 
between a counselor and student continues un- 
changed while the student is receiving help from 
someone with professional skills. The counselor 
is not an amateur therapist of any variety, hence 
does not need to feel threatened by anyone. He 
is the person in the student’s life who plays the 
role of friend to the student during that awk- 
ward period when he has not had time to form 
his own “natural” connections. 


Toward a Friendly Attitude 


The development of a counseling program, 
such as I have been describing, poses some very 
difficult problems especially in the larger schools. 
Our society is making increasing demands on 
everyone who assumes social responsibility as 
part of the duty of being a good citizen, and this 
is particularly true of the teacher. To be a good 
counselor takes time, and how is extra time to 
be found? To do no counseling also takes time 
for someone in many instances, and not time 
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well spent. A basic concept in this philosophy is 
that any contact with a student is a counseling 
situation. Hence, by giving thought to the whole 
process of personal interaction that occurs, the 
quality of the relationship may be improved. 
Indeed, it is not too much to hope that after 
nearly all faculty members have served in a 
formal counseling program of this type, a formal 
system will become less necessary. Care must 
constantly be taken by those involved in edu- 
cational planning not to get the individual teach- 
er loaded with so many extra duties that he 
loses the feeling of freedom and independence 
so desirable for effective scholastic activity. 

It is not too much to hope that careful atten- 
tion to the needs of the individual by a coun- 
selor will in the long run change the general 
attitude on any campus from a somewhat rigid, 
intolerant, unthinking one to a most consider- 
ate, friendly, permissive one, which at the same 
time exerts a steady, unrelenting pressure on 
every student to develop high personal and col- 
lective standards of honesty, integrity, and ac- 
complishment. Of many students—and an in- 
creasingly large number each year—we may 
hope it can be said, as it was of Sir Robert Shir- 
ley in 1683 that his “singular praise it is to have 
done the best things in the worst times and 
hoped them in the most calamitous.” 


Sermons Preached at Harvard. New 
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PHI DELTA KAPPA LUNCHEONS 


Phi Delta Kappa luncheons will be held in 
connection with each of the 1955 regional 
meetings of the American Association of School 
Administrators. Tickets will be available, as 
usual, at the Registration Booth. 

The schedule of meeting times and places, 
and luncheon costs, follows: 


St. Louts, Missourt 

Monday noon (12:15 p.m.), February 28, Mis- 
souri Room, Hotel Statler. $3.00, including tax 
and gratuity. 


Denver, CoLorapo 

Monday noon (12:15 p.m.), March 14, Century 
Room, Cosmopolitan Hotel. $2.50, including tax 
and gratuity. 
(Note: The Phi Delta Kappa Board of Directors 
will meet in the Brown Palace Hotel, Denver, 
coincident with the Denver Convention of the 
AASA. ) 


CLEVELAND, OnIO0 
Monday noon (12:15 p.m.), April 4, Ballroom, 
Hotel Cleveland. $3.00, including tax and gratuity. 
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STUDENT TEACHING AND THE 
COMMUNITY 


(Concluded from page 194) 


viously pleased student teachers in home eco- 
nomics informed me I was expected to be the 
honored guest at an after-school tea, to be 
planned and served by pupils in their 9th and 
10th grade classes. After some argument, the 
principal of this particular school agreed to share 
honors. Being an experienced school administra- 
tor he knew more about the tastes of 9th and 
10th graders than I. His reluctance was under- 
standable when we arrived for the meeting. 
This tea was planned by these pupils for them- 
selves as a learning experience in how to con- 
duct such an occasion. They were learning. The 
honored guests were strictly guinea pigs. Briefly, 
I can describe the tea as a giggling success, com- 
plete with chocolate-chip cookies, chocolate cup 
cakes, three kinds of cake, fudge, several un- 
identifiable candies, three flavors of gelatin, and 
a highly spiced hot punch composed chiefly of 
cranberry and apple juice. A menu suited to the 
9th grade stomach can be a hazard in this pro- 
fession! 

However, it was fun, as actually are most of 
the problems created when student teaching is 
extended beyond the confining walls of the class- 
room. How dull—and meager—an experience 
student teaching must have been during the 
days when it was largely a lesson-planning, les- 
son-hearing, lesson-criticizing program. Although 
we do not neglect these activities today, we do 
recognize them as but one aspect of a teacher’ 
job. A more effective preparation for the full- 
time job must include experience in many types 
of school and community situations. 

Today I overheard some of my student teach- 
ers exploring the possibilities of requesting the 
First National Bank for a one hundred dollar 
bill—a real one hundred dollar bill—for use in 
a business-relations class. I think it was a face- 
tious discussion evolved from the recent success- 
ful plunge of a social studies classmate into the 
stock market. However, I told them that, for the 
sake of local public relations, we'd better leave 
the banks and investment houses alone, at least 
for the remainder of this semester. 





In 1950, some 80,000 newsstands and drug store 
counters sold 231,000,000 paper-bound, pocket- 
sized books. 


You can tell the ideals of a nation by its adver 
tisements.-George Norman Douglas. 
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Why do craftsmen teach? Not because of financial rewards, according to this 
study. In some people the drive to work hard does not depend upon financial 
gains. Artists have been known to work for art’s sake. Teaching has often been 
called an art. Perhaps there are many teachers who teach for the satisfaction 
of doing a good job and not for the financial rewards. But — 


Why Do Craftsmen Teach? 





By NELSON A. HAUER 


ITH THE ALMOST unprecedented de- 

mand for skilled craftsmen in industry, 

the average trade teacher today could 
earn nearly double the amount of his salary. 
Neither is the desire to teach sustained by the 
prospect of promotion to an administrative posi- 
tion, such as a directorship or supervisory posi- 
tion. A teacher soon realizes that such oppor- 
tunities are rare, even though one possesses the 
professional qualifications and preferred experi- 
ence necessary for such advancement. There is 
no promise of a prize for conscientious effort on 
the part of the majority of vocational industrial 
teachers, other than a job which today appears 
to be less secure than in former years when vo- 
cational industrial education was in its infancy 
and developmental stage. 

Neither would it be sound reasoning suddenly 
to decide that all teachers enjoy their roles sim- 
ply because a few have found the job of teach- 
ing satisfying. Since men differ in their likes and 
dislikes, a search for more fundamental truth is 
necessary to answer the question, “Why do 
craftsmen teach?” 

Both teachers and administrators should be 
interested in this question. A teacher who has 
never reflected upon why he continues day after 
day in the same job is lacking in purpose. Such 
a life is without aim or direction. A teacher to 
be worthy of the name should have a reason for 
being one and should have well-defined goals of 
performance. 

One of the primary concerns of the adminis- 
trator of a vocational industrial program should 
be whether or not teachers perform their daily 
tasks with aggressive willingness and effective- 





NELSON A. HAUER (Beta Alpha 52) is professor 
and head, Department of Industrial Education, 
Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, and is now 
on two-year leave as vocational administrator-super- 
visor, Trades and Industries, Beirut, Lebanon. 
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ness. One cannot be a leader of men and not 
know them. Every little whim, desire, goal, anx- 
iety, and frustration is an indicator which re- 
flects satisfaction or dissatisfaction with a way 
of life—a job as a teacher of future wage earners. 

Human relations factors as elements in suc- 
cessful teaching tend to be blind spots in many 
an administrator. Trained in the concepts of 
educational psychology, curriculum construction, 
learning evaluation, and budget balancing the 
administrator too often does not see clearly the 
interdependence of social processes in the suc- 
cessful administration of a school. The only way 
out of the dilemma is to determine the facts in 
order that decisions may be based upon objec- 
tive thinking. 

What Craftsmen-Teachers Like About Teaching 

In an effort to improve administrative policies 
and procedures, three questions were asked of 
sixty-six instructors representing eight public 
vocational trade schools: 

1. What do you like about teaching? 

2. What do you dislike about teaching? 

3. What could be done to make your job a 
better and more interesting one? 

Each instructor was asked to write at length. 
Results were both frank and revealing. A total 
of 189 expressions by sixty-six teachers is shown 
in Table Il, “What Teachers Like About Teach- 
ing.” In classifying these responses, it was neces- 
sary to generalize on the ideas presented so that 
grouping was possible. Statements appearing in 
Table I, and in the following tables throughout 
the report, are representative of opinions ex- 
pressed by the teachers. In using this method of 
generalization, every effort was made to pre- 
serve the original intent of the responses and to 
avoid distortion or misrepresentation of ideas. 

Even a casual glance at Table I is sufficient to 
convince the reader that teachers, as a group, 
are interested in people. It would be difficult to 
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find two better reasons for liking to teach than 
given in statements 1 and 2, namely, “Satisfac- 
tion in helping someone,” 24.4 per cent, and 
“Enjoy seeing students develop and progress,” 
16.9 per cent of the total of 189 responses. 


TABLE I. WHAT TEACHERS LIKE ABOUT 








TEACHING 
Number 
of times 

Reason Given expressed Pct. 
1. Satisfaction of helping someone ..... 46 24.4 

2. Enjoy seeing students develop and 
WOORTONE 5c cece re cevssccvensvess 32 16.9 

3. Working conditions are more pleasant 

than in industry, i.e., clean, hours, 
physically, out of weather, own boss 27 14.3 
4. Pleasant associations, or like people 18 9.6 

5. Better opportunity for self-develop- 
ment than in industry ............ 14 75 

6. Teaching is more challenging, stimu- 

lating, and interesting work than is 
EN ivegetesnkoreesideteenés 12 6.4 

7. Better security factors, ie., steady 
work, sick benefits, retirement ..... 11 5.8 

8. Teachers as a group represent the best 

men from the different crafts. Enjoy 
TENE BAGOCIMEIODS 6c 656s ccs ed esues 10 5.2 

9. Prestige of a profession and have more 
respect in community ............ 8 4.2 

10. Have opportunity to gain a broader 

knowledge of the trade. ( Work is gen- 
eral, less specialized) ............ 6 32 

11. More time off, ie., holidays, vaca- 
tions, able to enjoy leisure time .... 4 25 
ee Dict vn eRunenee wey 189 100.0 


The importance of pleasant working condi- 
tions and associations is indicated in statements 
3 and 4. Some 14 per cent of the teachers con- 
sidered of primary importance such factors as 
cleanliness of work, hours, physical requirements, 
independence from weather conditions, and the 
fact that a teacher in his shop is pretty much 
his own boss. 

The importance of people in the life of a 
teacher is recorded in statement 4. For example, 
pleasant associations, indicated by 9.6 per cent, 
were considered of greater importance than eco- 
nomic security, mentioned by only 5.8 per cent. 
The evidence presented in this study does not 
support the opinion of those who profess to be- 
lieve that many teachers remain at work because 
of financial returns. 

Most teachers have more holidays and longer 
vacation periods than industrial employees. One 
would naturally assume that “days off” from the 
usual routine would be a factor of importance 
in the life of a teacher. Table I shows that state- 
ment 11, pertaining to time away from the job, 
is of least importance to teachers in reasons giv- 
en for liking to teach. 
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What Craftsmen-Teachers Dislike About It 


Removing the causes for discontent among a 
group of workers is one positive way of increas- 
ing both morale and productive efficiency. Many 
writers on the topic of human relations have 
proved conclusively the importance of giving 
attention to the needs and desires of employees, 

Teachers of trade and industrial subjects are 
not exceptions, for they have dislikes about their 
jobs as do other groups of people. Table II shows 
a total of 107 dislikes grouped into eleven classi- 
fications as expressed by sixty-six trade teachers, 

TABLE Il. WHAT TEACHERS DISLIKE 
ABOUT TEACHING 


Number 

of times 
Reason Given expressed Pct. 
i a er ro aera 25 23.3 


2. Student behavior; discipline, no in- 
terest in learning, don’t appreciate 


ce re eee 14 13.2 
3. Lack of equipment, supplies, trade 

OME got pear eae sa es cs aaa 14 13.2 
4. Poor administration and supervision 

MENON o5i:2- oe siweitieainta la wean nie uaa 13 12.1 


5. Type of student, i.e., low academic 
achievement and poor mechanical 
SENS ate aia canis as nae wees 

6. Insufficient school time to prepare les- 

sons, correct papers, write reports, 
GUE DANAE WOKE a ois sks ais otis wenn 

. Lack of security and unsatisfactory 

methods of promotion ............ 

8. Public relations factors; maintaining 
contacts with employers, doing free 
jobs on school time, placing students, 
lack of public support for trade 
NE: cs cooriaanabeticawat nace 

9. Inadequate course of instruction ma- 
ME h600 ch cneePbenseaedesakes 3 2.8 

10. Teaching both day and night classes 3 2.8 

1l. Teaching related subject class work 2 1.9 


NA cin ind OL at ie Sp ra a iaen 107 = 100.0 


11 10.0 


~l 


~ 
> 
a 


7 6.6 


The dislikes expressed by the teachers appear 
to be far more real than imaginary, and many 
could be corrected without cost to the admin- 
istration. For example, statement number 2, per- 
taining to poor disciplinary practices; number 4, 
poor administration and supervision practices; 
number 6, insufficient time to prepare and cor- 
rect lessons; and number 9, inadequate course 
of instruction materials; could be remedied by 
some form of in-service teacher training or close 
supervision. The complaints appear to be reason- 
able and are the kind frequently heard by teach- 
er trainers. 

Study of the statements in Table II revealed 
that “low salary” headed the list of dislikes and 
was indicated in 23.3 per cent of the total num- 
ber of expressions classified. Statement 2, student 
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behavior factors, and statement 5, pertaining to 
students of low academic achievement and me- 
chanical aptitude, seem to have some elements 
in common. Many students lacking in qualifica- 
tions are not particularly interested in learning. 

The complaints registered against statement 
4, poor administration and supervision, indicated 
a lack of supervision more than anything else. 
That is quite understandable when one consid- 
ers the amount of work confronting trade school 
directors today. However, close supervision has 
the dual advantage of assisting teachers with 
their difficulties and of giving them the feeling 
of moral support in their work; otherwise, teach- 
ers may develop the impression of being “for- 
gotten men.” 


Likes Versus Dislikes 


When the number of likes and dislikes indi- 
cated in Tables I and II were compared, it was 
encouraging to see that there were 189 likes as 
compared to 107 dislikes. For all sixty-six, the 
ratio was 2.8 likes and only 1.6 dislikes. 

Although a larger number of likes than dis- 
likes was indicated, teachers went to greater 
length to explain their dislikes. There is every 
reason to believe that teachers are sincere in 
wanting to do a good job. The remarks present- 
ed by these teachers indicated they were quite 
disturbed when students did not achieve as much 
as expected. 

When the likes and dislikes were classified 
according to the various numbers of years of 
teaching experience, there were no outstanding 
differences. Teachers with one year of experi- 
ence expressed about the same likes and dislikes 
as teachers with ten or more years. The range of 
years of experience varied from less than one 
year to twenty-one years. Forty per cent of the 
group of sixty-six teachers had less than five full 
vears of teaching experience. 

It is possible that in a larger group of teachers 
than is represented in this study, greater differ- 
ences in likes and dislikes based on years of 
experience might occur. For example, there was 
a slight indication that teachers with less than 
two years of experience expressed a dislike for 
the lack of prepared instructional materials, 
course of study outline, instruction sheets, and 
tests. Also, the younger teachers contributed a 
slightly larger number of expressions than teach- 
ers with ten or more years of experience. These 
impressions remain to be explored. 

Classifying likes and dislikes according to in- 
dividual schools revealed that problems existed 
in some that did not appear important in other 
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schools. To illustrate the differences, teachers in 
three of the eight schools expressed a dislike for 
certain administrative and supervisory practices. 
The complaint, in general, was the lack of su- 
pervision, or a feeling that the administration 
was not particularly concerned about the prob- 
lems and difficulties teachers were experiencing. 


Teachers’ Wants 


One way to improve the lot of a teacher is to 
inquire about desired changes. Whether or not 
all unsatisfactory conditions and circumstances 
may be removed or remedied is a decision to 
be made by the administration. 

Often complaints are a result of misunder- 
standing or lack of information. A teacher who 
spends all day in the shop or classroom cannot 
be expected to know or to appreciate some of 
the restrictions put upon the school director. Yet 
it is taken for granted that the teachers are 
thoroughly informed. It is surprising how pro- 
viding a little insight into a problem or reason- 
ing with a person will temper the demands or 
complaints. Teachers who complain about the 
lack of equipment and supplies very often do not 
realize the difficulties a school administrator has 
in defending the budget. 

The statements listed in Table III are repre- 
sentative of the replies given by sixty-six instruc- 
tors to the third and last question of this study, 
“What could be done to make my job a better 
and more interesting one?” 


TABLE III. EXPRESSIONS OF NEEDS AND 
DESIRES OF TEACHERS 

Number 

of times 
expressed Pct. 
955 
31.7 
18.8 
12.3 


Needs, Desires 
. Better equipment, materials, supplies 27 

2. Better selection of students 93 

3. Increase in salary 20 
. Improved instructional materials ... 13 

5. Time off to visit industrial plants and 
schools 5 
. Improved public relations 

7. More time to prepare instructional 
materials 

8. Better coordination of school activities 

. More administration and supervision 

. More support for discipline 

. More job security 


Total 


The needs and desires of teachers to make 
their jobs better conform to the expressions of 
likes and dislikes indicated previously in Tables 
I and II. Statement 1, Table III, “Lack of equip- 
ment, materials and supplies,” was the primary 
concern of the teachers, representing 25 per cent 
of the 106 expressions submitted. 
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The first three statements in Table III, repre- 
senting approximately 60 per cent of the total 
number of expressions are identical with. the 
first three in Table II, listing the dislikes of teach- 
ers. The only difference is in the sequence of the 
expressions. For example, increase in salary is 
recorded as statement number 3 in Table III, 
and as number | in Table II. Presumably, the 
question of salary to increase personal gain was 
not considered as important in the life of a 
teacher as having suitable equipment and sup- 
plies for doing a better job of teaching. It has 
often been said that money is not the most im- 
portant reason for employees remaining at work. 
Perhaps the evidence presented here is addition- 
al confirmation that there is no such thing as a 
strictly “economic man.” 

The majority of the dissatisfactions, needs, 
and desires of teachers expressed in Table III 
could be met without expenditure of additional 
funds. For the most part, the statements repre- 
sent reasonable requests from teachers interested 
in achieving good results in teaching. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Research in education has been directed large- 
ly toward improvement in curriculum, methods 
of teaching, evaluation of learning, and certain 
phases of educational psychology. 

The human relations factors have only begun 
to get attention. Yet, the attitudes that teachers 
have toward their jobs are equally as important 
in effective teaching as educational content or 
method. 

Too often teachers are considered as 
ployees whose jobs are little more than to teach 
a predetermined course of study. The duties and 
responsibilities of a teacher are far more com- 
plex than merely dispensing information. Briefly, 
the job of the trade teacher includes helping the 
student to acquire a vast amount of information, 
to develop occupational and technical skills, 
habits, and attitudes desirable in the potential 
craftsman and adult. 

Industry is giving more and more attention to 
the elements of good human relations in helping 
to keep and develop a satisfied worker. Teach- 
ers are just as human as industrial employees. 
They have personal goals, desires, anxieties, and 
frustrations as much as any person in this com- 
plex age of living. The mental state and self- 
satisfaction of teachers is an extremely important 
factor in the success of any vocational industrial 
education program. Administrators should be 
encouraged to find out more about their teachers, 
personally, and to lend whatever support, moral 


em- 
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or material, that is necessary. While the facts 
found in this study are not true of every school, 
they may be considered representative in vary. 
ing degrees of many schools. One fact is without 
doubt—all teachers have their likes and dislikes. 
It is of little importance whether these are iden- 
tical with the statements recorded in this study, 
What is important, is that in the interest of 
greater teacher efficiency and improved teacher 
human relations steps are taken to determine 
the status of teachers and an effort made to bring 
about whatever remedial measures are feasible. 





The Great Frontier, by Walter Prescott Webb, 
who holds distinguished professorship rank in the 
University of Texas history department, has been 
published in England. The book was brought out 
in the U.S. by Houghton-Mifflin Co. Secker and 
Warburg published the British edition for distribu- 
tion throughout the Empire. Author Webb expects 
the book to arouse greater interest in the Dominions 
than in Great Britain proper. The Great Frontier pre- 
sents his theory that the 1500-1900 period in world 
history was a “boom” period. “Frontiers opened by 
the discovery of the New World are gone, bringing 
the “boom” to a close and causing some of the 
world’s present problems,” says Dr. Webb. 


















































“This is really simple . . . now let me see... A has 
five apples . . . B has eight bananas . . . C has four 
plums . . . A gives B two apples . . . B gives C five 
bananas .. . then B gives A . . .”— Wisconsin Jou 
of Education. 
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The breaking of ground for the construction of the 
new fraternity home was witnessed by fifty members 
of the fraternity, university officials, the architect, 
and the contractor, assembled at 10:30 a.m. on Jan- 
uary 3. Dean Wendell W. Wright extended a wel- 
come to Phi Delta Kappa and pledged full coopera- 
tion in behalf of the University. Appropriate cere- 
monies and informal acknowledgments were con- 
cluded by the breaking of ground in which univer- 
sity and fraternity officials participated. August W. 
Eberle, President of Alpha Chapter, was master of 
ceremonies. 

Ten campus chapters and three field chapters 
were represented. J. Roy Leevy represented the 
Board of Directors, Russel S. Merkel the District 
Representatives, and Russell H. Rayburn the Co- 
ordinators. The fraternity office was represented by 
Paul M. Cook, Executive Secretary, and J. W. Lee, 
Administrative Assistant. The University was repre- 
sented by F. T. Reed, Secretary of the Board of 
Trustees, Joseph A. Franklin, Vice President, and 
Wendell W. Wright, Vice President and Dean of the 
School of Education. Following the ceremonies on 
the building site, officials and the visiting members 
of the fraternity were guests of Dean Wright at 
lunch in the Indiana Memorial Union. 

The raising of funds to pay for the building now 
becomes a major activity of Phi Delta Kappa. The 
goal is $150,000.00. The cooperation of each mem- 
ber and each chapter is necessary. Beta Lambda 
Field Chapter, in an attempt to meet its goal, issued 
anewsletter on the subject. It is addressed to “Dear 
Brother Kappans” and signed by George M. Arm- 
‘trong, Jr., Secretary of the Chapter. Excerpts from 
that letter follow: 

“Dum de dum dum—All we have is the facts. 

“It was 9 a.m. the summer of 1953. It was hot, 
crowded, and everyone was busy in his nook at 
headquarters. 
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“The landlord had sent over his official notice that 
the rent would be doubled and that we had to sign 
a 10-year lease. Something had to be done and done 
quickly. 

“The situation was reported to the Chief, Paul 
Cook. He went straight to the Boss and they called 
in the boys. They knew the best M. O. but they 
decided to study the case from every angle. The 
plan was to spread out and get the facts. 

“The motive has been established. We had out- 
grown the territory and we didn’t own the build- 
ing. In 1910, the gang was made up of 327 guys, 
now the mob numbers more than 64,000. Their 
records, prints, and achievements were all kept in 
this small building. The landlord was pushing us 
around and we didn’t like it. 

“The experts from the lab were called in on the 
case. Special consultants were called in to study the 
scene of the crime. Clues were located that would 
beat the landlord at his own game. 

“The crew of technicians shifted the scene to 
Bloomington, Indiana, which will be our hide-out. 
A special agent, hired as an architect, studied the 
layout of the crime area. Required floor space, site 
development, legal services, architectural and en- 
gineering fees, proposed expansion, heating, ventila- 
tion, modern conveniences, storage space, cost, fi- 
nancing were all brought in as suspects. 

“Those B. T. O.’s and other pigeons were booked 
at headquarters. After the lineup, they were given 
a clean slate and released to go straight. Progress is 
being made. This whole thing will be cleared up by 
1956. The only culprits still at large are ‘available 
funds,’ and his gun moll ‘urgent support.’ They are 
wanted. The call has gone out all over the nation. 
The landlord must be put away once and for all. 
Each of you can do your part. The Chief says find 
‘em and bring ’em in. 


“Dum de dum dum.” —P, M. C. 
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CLOSER TO MATURITY 


The amount of satisfaction you get from life de- 
pends largely on your ingenuity and selfsufficiency. 
People who wait for life to supply their satisfactions 
usually find boredom instead. You can achieve great- 
er satisfaction if you: 

Stand aside and look at how you may be con- 
tributing to your own unhappiness. (You may be 
too dependent or too aggressive. ) 

Do something out of the ordinary now and then. 
Use your imagination—explore new ideas and activi- 
ties. 

Make a serious effort to find ways of doing your 
main job better. 

Recreate and refresh yourself. The more fun you 
have in your leisure, the better it is for you. Every- 
one needs time to do what he wants, with full free- 
dom of conscience to be happy in his own way. 

Develop the art of friendliness. Most of the joys 
of life, and sorrows, too, depend on how you get 
along with other people. Friends can be your great- 
est source of satisfaction—your strong support in 
times of crisis. 

Finally, take a look at your life goals. If you 
have a goal that is high enough and worthy enough, 
your achievement will come with your growth to- 
ward emotional maturity. 

You are emotionally mature to the extent that 


you: 

Find greater satisfaction in giving than in re- 
ceiving. 

Form satisfying and permanent loyalties in give- 
and-take relationships. 

Use your leisure creatively. 





Nations Building, New York City. 
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Contribute to the improvement of your home, 
school, community, nation, and world. 

Learn to profit from your mistakes and successes, 

Are relatively free from fears, anxieties, and ten- 
sions. 

No one needs emotional maturity more than par- 
ents and teachers. We can hardly expect our chil- 
dren to be more mature adults than we are our- 
selves. If we hope to have a healthy, happier, more 
effective—more mature—next generation, we must 
come closer to maturity ourselves.—-Wm. C. Men- 
ninger in NEA Journal. 


SOME LIABILITIES IN GROWTH 


Bigness need not result in the weakening of the 
personal ties that make work so rewarding. Numbers 
need not press so hard nor impose organizational de- 
vices too often impersonal. As we grow. in numbers, 
as we must grow, may all of us strive to retain our 
sense of personal responsibility not only for our 
own segment of the task but for the total job.- 
Samuel E. Fleming. 


“A system of education cannot be conducted in 
an atmosphere of suspicion and fear; a system of 
education cannot hope to retain teachers in service 
or recruit new ones under conditions in which a 
person charged with subversive activities or mem- 
bership in subversive organizations (neither of which 
is defined) is held to be guilty until he proves his 
innocence.”—I. L. Kandel in School and Society. 


Music produces the kind of pleasure that human 
nature cannot do without.—Confucius. 





Hall Auditorium, Oberlin College. Designed by Wallace Harrison, architect of the United 
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Keeping Abreast in Education 





TEACHER EDUCATION IS BASIC 


In American English, and in English English too, 
| think the word “profession” has a rather special 
meaning. We use the word to describe those occu- 
pations which have certain characteristics. Among 
these hallmarks, none is of greater importance than 
the fact that a profession requires extensive and spe- 
cial preparation. We shall be fully entitled to use the 
word in proportion as we teachers ourselves define 
its standards and quality and content. 

Teacher preparation, however, includes much more 
than knowledge. A teacher must, of course, know 
what he is to impart to others. But in addition to 
knowing what he teaches, he must also know how 
to teach it. There are good and effective ways to 
teach and there are poor and ineffective ways. The 
teacher who has a professional education knows the 
difference. He knows how the learning process takes 
place, what obstacles it may encounter, and how 
these difficulties may be overcome or reduced. 

To knowing, and to know-how, we must add a 
third dimension—know why. A person who knows 
a great deal may be a scholar, a sage, a savant. He 
is not necessarily a teacher. A person who knows 
and knows how is a craftsman. But only a person 
who knows and knows how and knows why is fully 
entitled to claim the status of a profession. Teaching 
as a profession is more than an application of 
knowledge and of routine skills. Human growth and 
learning are complex and variable. The learning and 
the teaching involved in apparently commonplace 
activities like reading and writing are, in fact, mar- 
velous and wonderful. The processes of learning oc- 
cur in different ways with different individuals and 
under varying circumstances. Behind these varia- 
tions, awaiting our discovery, are the basic laws and 
principles of learning. A true profession will seek 
patiently and persistently to find and to understand 
these principles. Preparation for such a profession 
should lay the foundation for a deep and life-long 
interest in these matters. 

The old saying that “teachers are born and not 
made” is a dangerous half-truth. It is about as true 
as it would be to say physicians or engineers are 
born and not made. It may be true, indeed it is often 
true, that teachers are born and not paid. But that 
is another subject! 

When we confer about the education of teachers 
we are dealing with one of the truly basic problems 
and needs of our profession. It is not a side-issue, it 
is the heart of the matter. In this modern world, 
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neither free speech, nor a free press, nor popular 
government, nor universal education, can long en- 
dure without a well-educated and constantly re- 
newed supply of professional teachers. For if the 
character and quality of teachers are neglected, free 
speech will become ignorant talk, a free press will 
become merely another means of propaganda, popu- 
lar government will become shoddy government, 
and universal education will become sterile and per- 
functory.—Waurine Walker, president, NEA. 


“Conillum” — New Civil Defense Plan 


A new plan for the reduction of “sky glow” (a 
navigational aid to aircraft) was recently announced 
by the Department of Defense and the Federal Civil 
Defense Administration. 

Purpose of the illumination control] plan (labelled 
Conillum) is to reduce by 75 per cent the towerlike 
shaft of light, reflected from most cities, which could 
aid enemy aircraft in an attack. Also to be reduced 
by 75 per cent is lighting in coastal areas, where it 
tends to silhouette vessels. The plan, intended to 
eliminate need for the complete blackouts recom- 
mended during World War II, will go into effect if 
an attack on the United States is probable. 

Lighting in isolated areas would not be affected 
by the plan. However, in urban areas, outdoor ad- 
vertising lights and exterior floodlights which con- 
tribute to sky glow would be shielded. Within the 
control areas, motor vehicles would be permitted to 
use parking lights only, on well-lighted roadways. 
Lower headlight beams would be permitted on un- 
lighted and poorly lighted roadways. In residential 
buildings, window coverings would be lowered far 
enough to prevent direct light above the horizontal. 


® Rice, which supplies the major food requirements 
for more than one-half the world’s population, has 
political significance in the world struggle between 
democracy and communism, according to a Univer- 
sity of Texas researcher. Rice and food are synony- 
mous terms in many countries. One of the reasons 
for Red China’s attack on Korea was to obtain rice, 
the Oriental staff of life, students of current history 
say. The only other Asian countries which produce 
rice surpluses are Indo-China, Thailand and Burma, 
and now Indo-China is in communist hands. Lead- 
ers in the rice industry have been alert to the danger 
for several years. The most important thing to the 
majority of the people of Asia is not democracy noi 
communism, nor any political ideology, but food, and 
in most of Asia food is rice. The country, therefore, 
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that controls the supply of rice will control the des- 
tiny of the entire Asiatic orbit. 


Radicals Not Best Union Leaders 

When labor-management relations are harmoni- 
ous, what motivates workers to attend union meet- 
ings? Research on this question is reported in an ar- 
ticle entitled “Social Integration, Attitudes and Un- 
ion Activity,” by Dr. Lois Dean, in the October, 
1954, issue of Industrial and Labor Relations Review. 
The Review is published by the New York State 
School of Industrial and Labor Relations, Cornell 
University. 

“..In plants where the union is well established 
and the relationship with management essentially 
constructive, it is not the ‘malcontents’ but the ‘solid 
citizens’ among the rank and file who are most likely 
to be active in the union,” Dr. Dean states. Recog- 
nizing this, she believes unions would be wise to 
recruit from the ranks of well-integrated “pillars of 
the plant community” and pay less attention than 
have many in the past to outspoken critical attitudes 
about management, union leadership, and even un- 
ionism itself. 


What 1970 Will Be Like 

By 1970 Americans will be earning 40 per cent 
more and buying 40 per cent more but working 
about five hours less each week, according to the 
prediction of a former presidential advisor currently 
teaching at the University of Notre Dame. Dr. Rob- 
ert C. Turner forecasts that within fifteen years the 
United States will have a total national output “in 
excess of 600 billion dollars” as compared with 365 
billions in 1953. A former member of President Tru- 
man’s Council of Economic Advisors, Dr. Turner 
says that America’s population will be nearly the 200 
million mark by 1970. Although the size of the labor 
force will grow, hours worked per week will proba- 
bly decline to about 35, compared with just under 
40 today. Turner forecasts a level of consumption 40 
per cent higher than today, assuming that defense 
expenditures remain at the same absolute level as 
now and that other government expenditures and 
business investment expenditures maintain the same 
relative level as at present. 

The noted economist, a regular faculty member 
at Indiana University, estimates that Americans will 
spend about twice as much money in 1970 for leis- 
ure-time activities such as travel, hobbies and _ at- 
tendance at sporting events. Household appliances 
such as home freezers, air conditioning units and 
the like, still in the semi-luxury stage, will be stand- 
ard equipment fifteen years from now. More than 90 
million motor vehicles will crowd America’s high- 
ways. Of these, 77 million will be passenger cars, an 
average of about 1.4 cars per family compared with 
a little under one per family now. 

The great increase in auto manufacturing and 
driving will require “at least a doubling of highway 
expenditures by 1970,” Dr. Turner believes. He also 
forecasts a high level of expenditures for school 
buildings and teachers’ salaries since the pressure on 
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educational facilities will continue to mount. Turner 
says that the higher level of income will bring health 
facilities within the financial reach of most everyone, 
but he predicts “some form of general health insur- 
ance will probably be in effect by 1970.” 

“The present farm problem, created by a surplus 
of farm products in the market sense, will have been 
solved by 1970 simply by rising population and im- 
proved diets,” Turner declares. “Prices probably will 
move gradually upward in the next sixteen years 
though with many an up and down. The general 
price level in 1970 may be 15 to 30 per cent higher 
than it is today.” 

Dr. Turner predicts that real wages will be “about 
50 per cent above today’s levels” in 1970. However, 
he points out, because men will be working about 
five hours less per week, their average weekly pay 
“will be only about 40 per cent higher than today.” 


Willing to Look at the New 

Cultured people are distinguished by the superior- 
ity of their thoughts, their enjoyment of beauty, their 
effort to improve themselves and their environment, 
and by their willingness to look at something new. 

Of all these qualities none is more vital to culture 
than the last. A person, however well-informed, is 
not cultured unless he can look at a thought or an 
event or a belief from at least two sides. To enjoy 
life perfectly a man must be free from taboos, prud- 
ery, superstition and prejudice. He will recognize 
all degrees of shadings between those who agree 
with him and the people who don’t. 

Broadmindedness is one pillar of culture. Another 
is a sense of values. Clive Bell says (in Civilization) 
that the cultured person has intellectual curiosity 
that is not only boundless but fearless and disinter- 
ested. He is tolerant, liberal and unshockable. If he 
is not always affable and urbane, at least he is not 
truculent, suspicious or overbearing. He distinguishes 
between ends and means, brushes aside all cant 
about “rights,” and pricks the frothy bubbles of 
moral indignation with the sharp point of his sense 
of values.—Monthly Letter, Bank of Montreal. 


Mixed Neighborhoods More Progressive 


Neighborhoods in rural Wisconsin where the peo- 
ple are of mixed nationality and religious back- 
grounds accept new educational ideas and newer 
farming methods more readily than neighborhoods 
with common national origins and religion. Burton 
Kreitlow of the University of Wisconsin education 
faculty states this conclusion, based on research in 
38 Wisconsin localities. Mixed neighborhoods, the 
researchers found, take more kindly than homo- 
geneous areas to such school practices as art, music, 
recreation, and complete hot lunches. They favor a 
smaller number of grades per teacher, the 16-year 
attendance law, and community and adult activities 
in the schools. They approve provision of heal 
examinations by the schools, reorganized school 
districts, parent organizations in the schools, and 
higher requirements for teachers at both the ele- 
mentary and secondary levels. They also approve 
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of more formal education for both farmers and 
farmers’ wives, as well as more adult evening classes. 

Evidence further shows that people in mixed 
neighborhoods are more eager to adopt improved 
farming practices and to join organizations promot- 
ing them. The survey revealed that the homogene- 
ous groups rated higher in those areas in which they 
can perpetuate their culture. For example, they 
were more favorable toward the idea of parents and 
teachers planning together what the children should 
be taught; they promoted stronger family ties; and 
they held more memberships in formal social and 
religious organizations. 


@ Plans for a new nationwide approach to educa- 
tion for personal and family life have been an- 
nounced by the American Social Hygiene Associa- 
tion. Announcement followed review by the asso- 
ciation’s executive committee of a report on a pilot 
educational project in teacher-preparatory colleges 
and universities in North and South Dakota, Iowa 
and Minnesota. Aims of the pilot project are to give 
prospective teachers in the area instruction and 
counsel in dealing with their personal and family 
problems, and to prepare them as teachers to cope 
with the problems of children from the elementary 
grades through high school. 

The association reported that in developing the 
pilot project educators gave special attention to 
integrating family life education into various sub- 
jects in the curriculum. They also considered the 
more usual practice of including special courses on 
family life. Materials organized by the group and 
edited by Dr. Lester Pearl, associate professor of 
sociology at Drake University, were ready for dis- 
tribution this fall to colleges and universities in the 
four states. 


® The Adolescent in Your Family, released in Oc- 
tober, 1954, by the Children’s Bureau, U. S. De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare, com- 
pletes the series of five Bureau bulletins to help 
parents in their relationships with their children 
through all stages of growth. The Adolescent in 
Your Family brings together the counsel of outstand- 
ing experts on the interesting and sometimes trou- 
bling years of emergence from childhood to adult- 
hood. Over 75 persons from a wide variety of pro- 
lessional fields, including psychiatry, psychology, 
parent and family education, nursing, social work, 
and cultural anthropology, reviewed The Adolescent 
in Your Family in advance of publication. Copies 
may be obtained from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C., for 25 cents a copy. 


Dangers to Technological Progress 


Engineering educators are aware of two factors 
which are endangering the nation’s technological 
superiority. One is the local draft board policy in 
some parts of the country of denying deferment to 
graduate students. The other is the spreading tend- 
fncy in the high schools toward more general edu- 
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cation programs which prepare fewer of their gradu- 
ates to pursue scientific and engineering studies in 
college. 

The national movement in high schools toward 
more general education will mean that fewer stu- 
dents will have the required background in science 
and mathematics to pursue engineering and science 





THE EDUCATIONAL CALENDAR 


FEBRUARY 


Industrial Recreation Conference, Ninth Annual 
Meeting, Purdue University, February 12-14. 
National Association of Secondary School Princi- 

pals, Atlantic City, New Jersey, February 19-23. 

Brotherhood Week, National Conference of Chris- 
tions and Jews, February 20-27. 

Joint Meeting of Four United Business Education 
Association Divisions: Research Foundation of 
the United Business Education Association; Ad- 
ministrators Division of UBEA; National Asso- 
ciation of Business Teacher-Training Institu- 
tions; and U. S. Chapter of International Socie- 
ty for Business Education, NEA, Chicago, Feb- 
ruary 23-25. 

American Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education, Chicago, February 24-26. 

National School Boards Association, St. Louis, 
February 24-26. 

Music Educators National Conference, NEA, East- 
ern Division, Boston, February 25-March 1. 
American Association of School Administrators, 
Central Regional Convention, St. Louis, Febru- 

ary 26-March 2. 

Department of Rural Education, NEA, St. Louis, 
February 26-March 2. 

National School Public Relations Association, Re- 
gional Conference, St. Louis, February 27. 

American Educational Research Association, Re- 
gional Meeting, St. Louis, February 28-March 2. 

Association for Higher Education, NEA, Tenth 
National Conference, Chicago, February 28- 
March 2. 

MARCH 


Music Educators National Conference, NEA, 
North Central Division, Cleveland, March 5-8. 

Association for Supervision and Curriculum De- 
velopment, Chicago, March 6-10. 

American Association of School Administrators, 
Western Regional Convention, Denver, March 
12-16. 

National School Public Relations Association, Re- 
gional Conference, Denver, March 13. 

American Educational Research Association, Re- 
gional Meeting, Denver, March 14. 

Department of Elementary School Principals, 
NEA, Chicago, March 16-19. 

National Science Teachers Association, NEA, 
Third National Convention, Cincinnati, March 
24-26. 

American Association for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion and Recreation, NEA, Central Regional 
Conference, St. Paul, March 30-April 1. 

Southeastern Association of School Business Offi- 
cials, Birmingham, March 31-April 2. 
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programs later in college. This will further aggra- 
vate the shortage of engineers and scientists. Actu- 
ally, engineers and scientists constitute less than 
one-half of one per cent of our population. Yet we 
are relying on these people to continue the advance 
of our living standards, to create our military equip- 
ment, and, in general, to be responsible for our na- 
tional security.—Dr. John T. Rettaliata, president, 
Illinois Institute of Technology. 


® There has been a 77 per cent enrollment increase 
in the University of Wyoming’s geology department 
during the past two years, the number of under- 
graduate students enrolled as geology majors rising 
from 82 to 151. Graduate student enrollment has 
increased as rapidly. This year, 42 students are 
working for advanced degrees in the department, as 
compared to 30 two years ago. Twenty-five states, 
Hawaii, Canada, and Brazil are also represented 
by one or more geology majors. 


To Make Survey of Research 


Questionnaires were sent to 12,000 industrial 
concerns in October requesting information on their 
research and development activities as part of a 
National Science Foundation survey of industrial 
science. The United States Department of Labor, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, is conducting the survey. 
A second phase of the survey will consist of inten- 
sive interviews with representatives of about 200 
selected large corporations. 

Among the companies to be canvassed will be 
4,000 firms which employ 1,000 employees or more. 
The remaining firms in the sample were carefully 
selected to provide reliable estimates of the research 
activities of the total of about 3,000,000 companies 
in the United States. 

The industrial contribution to the total $3.5 bil- 
lion national research and development effort is be- 
lieved to be well in excess of one billion dollars per 
year. In addition the Federal Government spends 
approximately a billion dollars each year to support 
research and development activities in industrial 
laboratories. 

The survey will give estimates on a nationwide 
basis of the amounts spent for the conduct of re- 
search by size of companies and by industry groups; 
of the source of these funds by major economic sec- 
tors; and of the amount spent by companies to fi- 
nance research conducted elsewhere, for example, in 
universities and research institutes. 


Teachers Most Critical Problem 


Industry and government must help in the solu- 
tion of one of the most critical problems confronting 
collegiate institutions today, in the opinion of an 
Ohio State University professor and administrator. 
The problem, as described by Professor Duncan Mc- 
Connell in the university's Graduate School Record, 
is to find enough highly skilled teachers, particularly 
in the sciences and engineering, to train the impend- 
ing deluge of college students. Referring to the an- 
ticipated increases in college enrollment during the 
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next decade, Dr. McConnell pointed out that the 
teachers must arrive on the scene at the same time 
or ahead of the vastly increased numbers of under. 
graduate students. 


Who Graduates From College? 


High school graduates whose fathers are farmers 
are the least likely to graduate from college accord- 
ing to figures in America’s Resources of Specialized 
Talent, the report of a study conducted by the Com. 
mission on Human Resources and Advanced Train- 
ing and prepared by Dael Wolfle, director of the 
Commission. 

Children of fathers in the professional and semi- 
professional fields are almost four times as likely to 
become college graduates as are those whose fathers 
are farmers, while children of fathers who are fac. 
tory workers, craftsmen, and unskilled laborers are 
almost one and one-third times as likely to obtain 
degrees as are those whose fathers are farmers. 

From a sampling of 1,000 children distributed ac- 
cording to the occupation of the head of the house- 
hold, found in the Bureau of the Census report of 
December 4, 1950, the Commission estimates that 
of the 65 whose fathers are in professional and semi- 
professional fields, 43 per cent will graduate from 
college; of the 162 whose fathers are farmers, only 
6 per cent will graduate from college; and of 487 
whose fathers are skilled, unskilled, and factory 
laborers, 8 per cent will graduate from college. 

The report of the Commission is available from 
Harper & Brothers, New York, at $4.00. 


What Every Citizen Should Know 


A new organization, “The Council for the Ad- 
vancement of Secondary Education,” formed by 
business, industry, labor, and education, through the 
efforts of the National Better Business Bureau and 
the National Association of Secondary-School Prin- 
cipals, will provide funds for a three-year study on 
economic education for secondary school youth. 

Dr. Thomas H. Briggs, leader in secondary edu- 
cation, is chairman of the board of trustees of the 
Council. He announced that the director of the 
study beginning October 1 will be Dr. Galen Jones, 
formerly with the United States Office of Education. 

The Council has decided on these tasks: 

First, it will attempt to find out what knowledge 
and understandings are essential to economic litera- 
cy. That is, what are the functions or ingredients of 
our economy that can be agreed upon as essential 
for all citizens to know if they are to understand its 
value to them. (At this time, there is no agreement 
by either educators or the public on what essential 
minimum economic education for all citizens should 
include and, therefore, no agreement on what should 
be taught. ) 

Second, the Council will propose how much of 
what is decided to be essential can be successfully 
taught in high school. 

Third, the Council will propose ways by which a 
high school can adjust its curriculum to include the 
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desired economic education and still preserve a 
satisfactory general education program. It will assist 
local schools to get representative citizens to con- 
sider the need for improving economic education. 

Fourth, the Council will assemble economic in- 
formation decided to be essential and indicate 
sources from which desired additional information 
can be obtained for production of the teaching ma- 
terials. (There is a large quantity of information 
about our economy and its functions. Much of it is 
above or beyond what is essential to all citizens for 
a workable economic literacy. When agreements are 
reached on what is essential for citizens to know, 
offerings and selections can be made from this reser- 
voir of fact.) 

Fifth, the Council will co-operate with colleges 
and schools for teacher training to make known 
what is the consensus of judgment on what all citi- 
zens Should know about our economy. 


Magazine Praises Three R’s 


The Dearborn (Mich.) Schools received national 
publicity this past summer in Kiplinger’s magazine 
Changing Times. The article “The Truth About 
Our Public Schools” in the June issue used the re- 
sults of a study to pat today’s youngsters on the 
back for knowing more than their parents when they 
were their children’s age. 

The study used by Kiplinger was made by the 
Dearborn School’s department of testing and educa- 
tional research. In 1951 the department gave the 
same tests in the same grades and schools as were 
given in 1926. Grades four, five and six were used 
at Thayer, McDonald, William Ford, Miller, and 
Roulo Schools. In some cases the students tested in 
1951 were the sons and daughters of students tested 
25 years ago. 

The 1951 youngsters showed themselves as much 
aa year and a half ahead of the 1926 boys and 
girls in reading and at least one semester ahead of 
them in arithmetic. In written and oral English the 
difference was even greater—the 1951 kids regis- 
tred as much as a two-year lead over the cor- 
responding 1926 classes. 

Only in spelling did the 1951 crop of pupils fail 
to beat students of the previous generation. Kip- 
linger’s article is reprinted in the September issue 
of Reader’s Digest. 


Delinquency Rise of 40 Per Cent Predicted 


The prospect of a nation with numerically 40 per 
cent more juvenile delinquents in 1960 than it had 
ii 1952 was given to the American Medical Asso- 


tiation’s convention in San Francisco, California. 
This is on the basis of a delinquency rate no higher 
than it is today. But a paper prepared by Dr. Leona 
Baumgartner, Commissioner of Health of New 
York City, and Bertram M. Beck of the Federal 
Children’s Bureau said that between 1948 and 1952 
the percentage increase in the number of delinquen- 
‘Y cases was “almost five times as great as the per- 
‘tntage increase in the child population from 10 to 
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17 years of age.” The paper said that not only was 
juvenile delinquency on the rise but that children 
were committing more serious delinquencies. 

A study of 500 delinquent boys, it said, showed that 
nine-tenths of the children who came before the 
courts were “having marked difficulty adjusting to 
normal social life before they were 11 years old; al- 
most half of the group were showing noticeable 
signs of becoming delinquent at the age of eight or 
younger.”—The New York Times. 


School Versus Delinquency 


The National Education Association says it is 
more than ten times cheaper to pay for a child’s edu- 
cation than to let him become a juvenile delinquet. 
The delinquent, the NEA says, costs society up to 
$2,500 a year, while it costs only $228 to keep the 
same child in school. In a report entitled “Schools 
Help Prevent Delinquency,” the NEA reports that 
truancy runs high among delinquents. One research- 
er found that 95 per cent of all delinquents played 
hookey from school while only 11 per cent of non- 
delinquents cut classes. Another study revealed that 
only two out of every 100 potential delinquents got 
court records while they were attending public 
schools.—Herald Tribune (N. Y.) 


Forty Millions in Television Audiences 


Twelve million people live in metropolitan areas 
where educational television stations are now oper- 
ating; 10 million more live in primary service areas 
of nine other stations now under construction; and 
adding the population of areas soon to be served by 
13 stations where construction will soon begin, a 
conservative estimate places the potential education- 
al television audience within the near future at 35 
to 40 million people. Behind this progress in the 
field of educational television, a minimum of 25 mil- 
lion dollars can be accounted for in support of edu- 
cational television. These facts highlight a special 
report submitted in October to the Federal Com- 
munications Commission by the Joint Committee on 
Educational Television, summarizing progress dur- 
ing the slightly more than two years since the FCC 
reserved 242 television channels for noncommercial 
educational use. 


® A total national investment of $25,000,000 in 
educational television in the past two years can be 
accounted for from the following sources: from leg- 
islatures and governmental agencies—about $5 mil- 
lion; from school budgets—about $2 million; cash 
and equipment from commercial broadcasters— 
about $3.5 million; numerous foundations, large and 
small, more than $10 million; business interest in 
general—nearly $4 million. 

These figures reflect only financial support which 
JCET can specifically document and do not take 
into account many of the contributions made by 
religious, charitable, public welfare and other or- 
ganizations as well as individual donations estimated 
to be in the millions. 
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Can We Make the Distinction? 


In addition to increased enrollment, inadequate facili- 
ties, and a shortage of teachers, many school adminis- 
trators are constantly harrassed by the necessity to de- 
fend athletic programs and policies. 

Interscholastic and intercollegiate athletics have had 
a long and turbulent history and no panacea for solving 
their problems easily and immediately is proposed here. 
But if we can make the distinction between two func- 
tions of athletic programs, some of the existing con- 
fusion will be dispelled and we can make individual 
judgments with greater clarity. 

Athletics are a potent medium for education. Many 
professional educators can cite instances where students 
have made more progress in attaining the objectives of 
education through activities centered around athletics 
than in any other phase of the school program. The edu- 
cational potential for athletics is undeniable. 

Athletics are also a potent medium for public rela- 
tions. No other school activity can approach the news- 
paper, radio and television coverage gained by athletics. 
No other school activity ever attracts the adult audience 
or gets the word-of-mouth publicity of the athletic pro- 
gram. A medium with such a potential is important to 
institutions dependent upon the voting and tax-paying 
public for financial support. 

Happily, these two functions of athletic programs are 
not always in conflict. Where there is no conflict, policy 
is consistent and defensible, compromise is unnecessary, 
and decisions are easy. But conflicts between the two 
functions do arise. And when they do, confusion creeps 
in. Decisions made to serve the public relations func- 
tion of athletics are defended—frequently without con- 
viction—on educational grounds. Inconsistency and 
doubt reduce the effectiveness of both the public re- 
lations and the educational programs of the school. 

By recognizing both functions of a school athletic 
program, we can reduce the confusion in our thinking. 
By straight thinking, we can defend as educational only 
that which is educational and can justify other facets 
of the program in terms of their true purpose. 

Can we make the distinction?—Francis Stroup (Beta 
Mu 62.) 


We Would Like It 


May I inquire whether you would like an article deal- 
ing with the subject, “Do the Parochial Schools Teach 
Americanism Effectively?” Controversial? Yes, and still 
it may be dealt with in a manner that would be helpful. 
I was for 36 years in the Seventh-Day Adventist school 
system. Although I am high in my praise of it, I have 
some very serious questions about the attitude of this 
group and certain other groups toward the public 
schools. Should religion be taught at all in public 
schools? Why should semi-religious subjects, such as 
ethics, morality, and even worship be considered taboo? 
What did the founding fathers really mean by the sepa- 
ration of church and state? I have prepared something 
along this line, and it would probably provoke a healthy 
discussion. 

May I say, with all sincerity, that during the many 
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years that I have read each number of Pur Det, 
Kappan, I have never found copies more interesting and 
practical than during the last two years. The new for. 
mat is splendid. May I further express my great joy in 
reading something on educational philosophy besides 
John Dewey’s theories and ideas. This is just as it should 
be. Hearty congratulations to you on .. . the new 
Put Decta Kappan.—Vernon Hendershot (Alpha Epsi- 
lon 196.) 








Permissions Granted 






I am preparing an anthology Crucial Issues in Educa. 
tion to be published next spring by Henry Holt and 
Company. I would like permission to reprint the follow. 
ing excerpt from Robert A. Skaife’s “The Sound and 
Fury,” Psat Detta Kappan 34:357-362, June, 1953; 
“There is only one way to combat “The Sound and 
Fury’ and that is to keep citizens informed of what the 
schools are doing. This is a program which must be 
carried on at all times, not merely when local pressures 
are at white heat. Resistance to such pressures against 
the schools is automatic when the schools and the com- 
munity are thought of as inseparable. The attack on the 
schools is then considered as it should be, an attack on 
the community.”— Henry Ehlers, Univ. of Minnesota. 

May I have permission to run the article, “Fable of 
the Meadow Larks,” Lester W. Ristow’s fine piece, in a 
copy of the Union Teacher, which is distributed to all 
Los Angeles teachers? 

We would, of course, include the author’s name and 
the source of the article. It’s an amusing story that has 
an important message, one that deserves wide circula- 
tion —Edward A. Irwin, editor, Union Teacher. 
































































If the Weekly Cycle Is Not Altered 


In a recent article regarding calendar change and its 
advantages, there is, I think, an inadvertent error. Just 
to keep the record straight, I should like to bring this 
to your attention. In 1582 A.D., there was a change 
adopted by Italy, Portugal and Spain from the Julian 
to the Gregorian calendar. The calendar change called 
for dropping ten days. This was done in the month of 
October when October 4 was followed by October 15. 
The important thing, however, is that October 4 of 
that year was on Thursday and October 15 was on 
Friday. It will readily be seen that this did not at all 
interfere with the continuity of the weekly cycle. 

In the year 1752 A.D., the English-speaking people 
adopted the Gregorian calendar again, with the drop- 
ping out of eleven days so that Wednesday September 
2 was followed by Thursday September 14. There is 
no historical evidence of a break in the continuity of 
the week. 

As was pointed out by the writer of this article, busi- 
ness, commerce and statistics would benefit by a calen- 
dar change, yet it must be pointed out that many classes 
of people are dependent upon the weekly cycle to follow 
their conscientious convictions in regard to holy days 
and feast days. 

Surely it would be a far cry for the teaching profes- 
sion to advocate a course of action that would infringe 
upon any man’s religious conviction in order that busi- 
ness and the allied fields may develop a more uniform 
system. The age in which we live calls for us to culivate 
and help support the endeavors of anyone who 
strive to uphold his convictions, especially those of a 
religious nature. There is no opposition that I know 
to calendar reform if the weekly cycle is not altered— 
Walter M. Ost (Beta Gamma 71). 
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Must Think 
Act Anew 


The dogmas of the quiet past are inadequate to 
the stormy present. The occasion is piled high with 
difficulty, and we must rise to the occasion. As our 
case is new, so we must think anew and act anew. 
We must disenthrall ourselves, and then we shall 
Save our country. 

Fellow citizens, we cannot escape history We 
will be remembered in spite of ourselves. .. . No 
personal significance or insignificance can spare one 
or another of us. The fiery trial thru which we pass 
will light us down in honor or dishonor to the latest 
generation. . . . We, even we here, hold the power 
and bear the responsibility. . .. We shall nobly save 
or meanly lose the last best hope of earth.—Abraham 
Lincoln, addressing the Congress of the United 
States on December 1, 1862. 

















